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FLOWER MISSIONS AND THEIR WORK. 


(Continued from last month.) 


ago an experiment in this line was tried which was not altogether satisfactory 
to some of the interested parties. An ordinary express wagon was filled with 
potted plants and driven to one of the slum quarters of the city. From the 
rear of the wagon a man attempted to give out the plants, selecting from the 
crowd women and children who seemed to care the most for them. For the 
first half dozen given out, all went well; but soon a band of young ruffians 
gathered about the vehicle and began fighting for place as well as pots. Sev- 
eral of the finest plants were destroyed, and, in spite of the efforts of the driver 
and the distributor to keep order, there was soon a small but full-fledged and 
-determined mob whose intention it was to get possession of those plants, let 




























































































































































HOPo how, 

readers could 
possibly read the 
opening part of this 
article, which ap- 
peared last month, 
withoutatear,uncon- 
scious perhaps, min- 
gled with a desire to aid in the good work, 
There is undoubtedly somebody or some 
place near by your own home. If you 
_ do not know of one, inquire. 

A lady who sometimes passed the arches 
on the New York side of the Brooklyn Bridge had no- 
ticed the children with their tin cans, picking up the oats 
and corn from the ground. The wide arches are favorite 
halting places for truckmen, the cool breeze sweeping * 
through the roadways making a pleasant lunching ground 
_ for men, as well as for tired and overheated teams. On 
one occasion sparrows and children disputed and scram- 
bled for the grain. The youngsters were bright looking, 
fairly well dressed, and seemed unusually intelligent and 
well behaved. The lady called one of the largest girls 
to her, and learned the story of the cans and their con- 
tents, She was promised something better, and soon the entire group 
was gathered about the stranger, who opened a large parcel which she 
had brought. 
took from its last wrapping a great bunch of the most beautiful flowers 
that ever delighted childish eyes. And the chorus of “Oh!” and CANE: 
and exclamations and little screams of enthusiasm which were heard 
he ever the great poppies, as double as snowballs and of all possible poppy 
"colors, the orange, maroon, yellow, and purple nasturtiums, the sweet 
_ peas, roses, mignonette, salvia, and geranium! 

_ Every little hand was filled with such beauties as it had never held 
“before. A big boy who came by and looked longingly at the flowers 
“had a bunch of blooms; a man who appeared tired and jaded asked for 
a bit of rose geranium, and went away with a nosegay of some of the 
- choicest flowers in the parcel. Words of delight, thanks, and apprecia- 
tion were spoken over and over again, and the manager of this inde- 
_ pendent flower mission wondered if the children found half as much 


In a row on the curbstone she ranged the little ones, then 





px, the consequences be what they might. 
hi destroying 


STOPPING TRAFFIC WITH A BOUQUET. 
at her side, and with tears in his eyes begged for a bit of the flower sh© 
carried, saying that he had not seen it since he was a little boy. Need- 





pleasure in receiving as she did in giving them. 


But street distribution has sometimes an unpleasant side. Some years 





So great was the danger, not only of 
the plants, but of injuring the little ones who gathered about, that at 
a signal from one of the ladies who had come down to witness the 
distribution and enjoy the pleasure of the little ones, the driver put 
his horses into a run, the man at the rear of the wagon holding on 
for dear life. One young rascal, more yenturesome than his fellows, 
clung for a moment to the side of the wagon, and catching up the 
pots of plants spun them dextrously through the air to his com- 
rades, who ran after them. Several were caught on the wing, as it 
», were, before the man in the wagon, who was a stalwart fellow, 
\ could catch the gam by the back of the 
collar. Thus the young rioter was held 
until the speed of the team could be slack- 
*\, ened, when he was gently deposited upon 
? a heap of soft garbage in a gutter, and the 


==" 
iy. horses went on. 


yy 
r Of course such experiments were not 

worth repeating, and but little missionary 
© work was done in that immediate locality 

for some time. But such experiences as 
this are merely the little bitter pill in the 
big spoonful of strawberry jam, and only 
serve to prove that it takes all sorts of peo- 
ple to make a world. 

A strongly contrasting experience was 
that of a lady who came in from her coun- 
‘try place with a very large bunch of core- 
opsis in her hands. Shortly after leaving 
the ferry she noticed that a colored man 
was following her. As it was early in the 
day and the streets were full of men com- 
ing in to business, she felt no alarm but 


walked on. A moment later the man was 


less to say that a goodly portion of that bouquet changed hands on the 
spot. As the lady reached the crossing on the block below she looked 
back. The man stood as she had left him, evidently lost in memories 


of the days when he played among the golden coreopsis. 

Tt would seem to a New Yorker that to stop the tide of traffic on West 
or Washington Street with a bouquet would be impossible; but this was 
actually done with a bunch of poppies. Into the very heart of the pro- 
duce dealers’ district came a lady with a bouquet, a great mass of glow- 
ing scarlet, rose pink, glistening white, and shaded heliotrope poppies. 
They were of the large, double, eider down sort; every blossom had 
been selected as a perfect specimen of its kind, and each was as full and 
round as a good-sized ball. They were set in a calyx of rose geranium 
stalks and leaves, and made a bouquet as large as a water pail. An old 
teamster with a rugged, sunburned face was driving a pair of big draft- 
horses attached to a heavily loaded truck. As he swung the team in 
toward the curbstone to make way for the street car, his eyes fell upon 
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invests the lost and the far away. To waken 
from dreams of youth and find only the ragged, 
repulsive interior of a tenement, or the bare, 


the flowers. An involuntary ‘‘Oo!” which the 
horses evidently took for ‘* Whoa!” and an 
equally involuntary pull at the reins brought the 
horses to a full stop. The load was heavy, and 
one wheel slipped into a hole in the pavement; | 
and the entire line of teams for the space of a 


snowy, glaring walls of a hospital ward, has 
been to many a sensitive mind sufficient reason 
for the relapse or the agitation which has alarmed 
In mo- 
ments such as these, a branch of lilac, a hand- 


the nurses and baffled the doctors. 










ful of fragrant, glowing roses, a bunch of 
golden ‘“ daffies,’” some stalks of mignonette, 
a spray of the long, trailing, starry clematis, 
like that which used to wander over the old 
stone wall at the foot of the garden, is better 


a in the world 
pp. : : A mind dis- 
BA =S tressed and 


distracted 
with lone- 


for the patient than all the medicine or surgery 







someness 
are home- 
i sickness is a 

















| handicap 
AW which too 
| f often drags 























the patient 
down in 
spite ofmed- 
ical science. 
Especially 
is this true 
of country- 
: ==} bred persons, or those who have a pas- 
ieee sionate love for flowers or out-of-door 
* life; while even the most indifferent 
| hail « the flower lady”? as a welcome visitor,-a 
break in the dull monotony of their days and 
nights of pain. 

Crime and sin are for the moment arrested by 
these beautiful children of nature, and even a 
single flower sometimes appears to waken the 
spark of humanity in the hardest of hearts. A 
very poor old woman, jgnorant and depraved, 


MAKING BOUQUETS, 





block came to a 
standstill. After 
a moment’s inter- 


ested gaze at the | beaten, 

flowers the old] battered, 

NSE man started his | and bruis- 

horses on again; but the pleased look lingered | ed,in body 


on his face, and the yells and calls of the de- | and mind, 


layed drivers behind him seemed to make no 





asked for | 


impression. a certain 
‘ 5 ~~} 
The indoor work of tHe ladies of the flower|.flower = 
mission, although it lacks the excitement of | which the V/A hi 
street distribution, is nevertheless wonderfully | visitor had 3 


interesting, and often most pathetic. Through | in her bas- N 
the long days of midsummer, under the burning 
heat of the sun, with scarcely a breath of air to 


drive away the close, almost suffocating, odors | same as 


of the city streets, even the best parts of the | those she 

town are almost intolerable. What, then, must | planted on 

the torrid and wearisome season be to the | her baby 

dwellers in the tenement house districts, or the | sister’s 

sick and maimed in the hospitals, where the | grave, 

best devised system of ventilation seems to re- | when she 

sult only in accenting the contrast between the | was a tiny TS EE OS PIAL 


immediate surroundings and the well remem- 
bered coolness and shade and comfort of some 
dearly loved bit of country, where blossoms and 
green fields, health, peace, and plenty seem 
ever beckoning to the sufferers whose fevered 
thoughts often carry them back to the days of 
their childhood! ‘The old farmhouse by the 
stream is in their thoughts, or the little cottage 
with its blossoms and vines, which are a thou- 
sand times more attractive when clothed with 
the beauties and graces with which imagination 


bit of a girl and lived in the country. The 
wretched creature rocked herself back and forth 
in her chair, hugged the flowers, kissed them, 
cried over them, and finally went to sleep with 
the fair petals pressed close to her brown and 
wrinkled cheek. 

A little boy who had been run over, and was 
to have his leg amputated, was sent to the hos- 
pital. He was moaning and sobbing with pain 
and fear, and refused to be comforted. His 
| tears were dried and he forgot his pain when a 




























basket of flowers from the mission was brought 
to him. He played with them until they were 
withered, and when the operation must be per- 
formed he submitted quietly to the bandaging, 
and inhaled the ether on the assurance that an- 
other basket of flowers would be waiting for 
him as soon as the doctors had finished. His 
first conscious thought was for the flowers, which 
were there waiting for him, The attendants 
and surgeons more than once brushed the tears 
from their eyes as the poor little fellow, between 
paroxysms of pain, patted the roses, talked to 
the leaves, kissed the carnations, and tried to 
twist his chubby face to make it look like the 
pansies. The doctors declared that the flowers 
did him more good than medicine, and during 
his convalescence fresh blossoms and leaves 
were sent to him daily. 

A girl crippled with spinal disease was to be 
treated in hope of restoring her health. She 
suffered such intense pain that she fainted after 
every treatment, and at last grew so nervous 
from terror that the physicians feared they could 


not safely continue it. A missionary came in 


“with some flowers, and she looked so wistfully 


after them that it was suggested they be prom- 
ised her if she would willingly submit to treat- 
ment and try to get well. She was delighted 
at the idea; and although she fainted many 
times she always had her hands full of flowers, 
or held the roses and ‘‘daffies,’’ which she loved 
best, close to her heart. They really seemed to 
help her bear the pain; and after, when the 
tears were actually wrung from her eyes, she 
put the blossoms to her face and kissed them, 
although with lips quivering with the agony she 
was enduring. She almost entirely recovered 
her health, and went away to live in the coun- 
try, where she cultivates a little flower mission 
garden, especially for the benefit of the crippled 
children in the hospitals. 

The faces of old men will brighten at the ap- 
proach of the flower basket, and many a time 
have the visitors seen tears fall on the fra- 
grant blossoms. A helpiess old man in a 
hospital ward lay on his cot beckoning 
with feeble hands to the missionary. She 
_ gave him some roses, and a long time 

a afterward the nurse found — 
the dried and withered 
leaves wrapped ina hand- 
kerchief under his pillow. 
Choice flowers are as en- 


thusiastically received 
by aged and infirm men 
and women of the poorest classes as by any so- 
ciety belle, and are treasured as long as there is 
any beauty left in them. Indeed, they would 
remain indefinitely did not the nurses remove — 
them for health’s sake. 
The insane and imbecile are often greatly en- 
tertained by flowers and green leaves, and fre- 
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quently show a good deal of taste in arranging 
them. An old lady, who had been in the in- 
curable ward of an insane asylum for fifteen 
years, came to the regular visitor and asked for 
A small bouquet and some loose 
pansies were given her. She took them with 
thanks, and went away so quietly that one could 
but wonder if, after all, there was anything 
wrong with her. Some time afterward, the la- 
dies found her in an out-of-the-way corner, the 
flowers arranged in groups on a chair before 
which she was sitting in earnest conversation 
with imaginary guests, who, in her imagination, 


some flowers. 


advanced, retreated, came, went, and conversed 
with each other and their enthusiastic enter- 
tainer, who entered into the spirit of the affair 
with as much zest as though she were really re- 


ceiving a grand company, which, indeed, in the | 


realm of fancy, she actually was. 

Whether in the prisons, hospitals, sick room, 
or in the home, there seems to be one universal 
spirit of love for flowers. They speak a com- 
mon language, and appeal to all hearts, The 
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FLOWERS EVEN FOR THE BLIND. 
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THE GARDEN SEASON OF 1892. 


HE present season has been a very favor- 
able one for gardening in this section of 
the country. The cold, dry month of April 
held vegetation in check for a time, only for it 
to come forward with greater rapidity when the 
weather became more favorable. Numerous 
showers, coming as it were in the very time of 
need, kept everything in a vigorous growth, and 
as aresult our flower beds are masses of blooms, 
while the vegetable gardens seem to vie with 
each other in amount of production. 

Early spring bulbs were very fine; hyacinths, 
crocus, tulips and narcissus brightened the gar- 
These were immediate- 
The former 
have done immensely well, while the latter 


dens for seven weeks. 
ly succeeded by pansies and roses. 


were hardly up to their usual standard of excel- 
Gladiolus have been unusually fine, 
nearly every spike throwing out side shoots, and 
in size of flowers I never saw their equal. Dah- 
lias came into bloom unusually early, and were 
very large and of good form; the extremely hot 
weather in July cut them short, but at 
this writing, September 3rd, they are in 
. full bloom, and are a gorgeous sight. 
Lilies have been unusually good this sea- 
son; beginning with the candidum, fol- 
lowed by longiflorum, auratum, rubrum, 
roseum, album, Canadense, and others ; 
all the flowers were unusually fine, es- 
pecially the auratum, which was king 
of the garden for weeks. 

Annuals have done very well, espe- 
cially stocks, phlox, petunias, sweet peas, 
marigolds and salvias. Cannas have 
made a luxuriant growth and their hand- 
some leaves present a tropical appear- 
ance which is very attractive. A large 
bed of ricinus, cannas and salvias is now, 
and for weeks has been, one of the at- 
tractions of my garden; the plants of 
which it is composed ‘are very fine; 
ricinus ten feet high in center, cannas 
six feet high around them, and salvias 
three feet high around the whole clump. 


blind are ardent lovers of flowers, but to them | One of the handsomest things in the garden i® 


only fragrant blossoms are sent. The rose with 
along stem is preferred, and mignonette and 
rose geranium are much liked. 

Many country residents plant special gardens 
for the flower mission. For these the most de- 
sirable plants are mignonette, candytuft, phlox, 
pinks, asters, sweet peas, verbenas, nasturtiums, 
rose geraniums, the old fashioned “mourning 
bride,” French marigolds, and roses, the latter 
to be cut when the buds are just opening. Full 
blown roses are almost useless, and often have 
to be thrown away as soon as they arrive. Only 
the very best and freshest flowers are worth send- 
ing. These should be packed in boxes or bas- 
kets lined with damp paper. Put the flowers 
in layers, sprinkle them, and lay wet paper be- 
tween the layers. They should be packed just 
before shipping, and if done very early in the 
morning while the dew is yet on, so much the 


; better. 


While there are thousands of sick, sad, and 
sorrowing children and adults in our great cities 
to whom a few flowers would be such a delight 
and blessing, it seems almost a sin for us to al- 
low these precious blossoms to remain in our 
gardens to wither and fade, unseen, and often- 
times uncared for. — 

N. S. STOWELL. 


the Helianthus multiflorous, which at this time 
is a mass of bloom, and the beautiful golden 
color stands forth in a prominence that cannot 
be equaled. 

One of the biggest humbugs sent out by seeds- 
men the past two years is cleome, or the noted 
spider flower; it is a coarse plant with unat- 
tractive flowers, which droop and wilt through 
the day and are only presentable early in the 
morning; if planted at all it should be in an 
out-of-the-way place and used as a screen or 


hedge. 

In the vegetable garden everything has done 
well except squashes, melons and cucumbers, 
these have suffered severely from the grubs at 
the root. Of the new vegetables tried this sea- 
son for the first time I find the ‘‘ Charmer Pea”’ 
to be a most excellent variety, medium early, a 
heavy cropper and first-class on the table, being 
very sweet and tender. The Golden Nugget 
sweet corn is also a most excellent sort, and I 
confess I was agreeably surprised at its richness 
and excellent quality for table use. Burpee’s 
Bush Lima bean is a great acquisition; while 
it bears a great number of pods the most of 
them only yield one and two beans ina pod. 
The new Black Lima, sent out this season for 
trial by a Philadelphia firm, is going to bea 
valuable sort; it is a clean vine and bean, and 
yieldsheavily. ‘Tomatoes have yielded remark- 
ably this season; Ponderosa is a wonderful va- 





riety, yielding enormous sized fruit; Table 
Queen cannot be beat for quality; Mikado still 
holds the lead as the earliest; Matchless is an 
excellent sort; the Shah is the king of the yel- 
low varieties, and a splendid table and hand 
eating variety. Potatoes have yielded below 
the average; celery is severely affected by 
blight, especially the Giant Paschal, probably 
the result of the extreme hot weather in July 
and August, 

On the whole the season has been a very 
pleasant and profitable one, especially to the 
amateur, who thus gains renewed confidence 
and looks forward with great anticipation to an- 
other season, when he hopes to overcome the 
failures of the past. Ey Cat: 

Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 

SWEET PEAS AND MIGNONETTE. 
Bon exquisitely sweet peas and mignonette 

blend together in odor, color and style. 
Pick a handful, drop them into a small vase or 





glass, let them arrange themselves, and they will 
fill a room with their dainty perfume for several 
days without fading. They are not showy, and 
therefore are not suited for bedding; yet they 
are just the hardiest and most easily grown of 
annuals, blooming early and late without mind- 
ing a bit of frost. 

A few mignonette seeds can be dropped in on 
the edges of any of the flower beds, and they 
will care for themselves, modestly making their 
Con- 
trary to the general idea, mignonette comes to 
the greatest perfection in rich ground with a 
good supply of water in a dry time. 


presence known by the daintiest of odors. 


Like sweet 
alyssum, a single plant will spread and make a 
fine specimen, blooming profusely all the sea- 
son if but a few branches of seeds are allowed 
to grow. 

Sweet peas look best in rows, do well next 
to the house or as a background for beds. They 
are just as easy to grow as garden peas, but to 
have them bloom early and to perfection re- 
quires a little preparation. Just as soon as the 
ground can be worked, which will be from the 


first to the last of April in the North, have a 
trench dug where you wish to plant your sweet 
peas. Put in a good lot of manure, wood ashes 
or any fertilizer that is most convenient; cover 
with a couple inches of soil, and sow the peas 
quite thick, covering them four or five inches 
deep. If the seed is soaked in warm water a 
couple of days they will get a week’s start over 
dry ones, Sprinkle in a few mignonette seeds 
in front of your row of peas, covering lightly, 
and possess your soul with patience. For your 
peas are all safe and growing if they do not 
appear above ground for a month; the liberal 
manuring and deep planting-being necessary to 
vigorous growth and prolificbloom. Our sweet 
peas treated in this way bloomed this season 
about the 20th of June. 

Give support early of brush, strings or wire 
netting, tying them up as they grow with bits of 
cloth so the wind will not twist the roots, and 
water well if you want them in perfection. Cut 
the flowers of both the mignonette and sweet 
peas freely every day, the more you cut the bet- 
ter they will bloom; they will die down like 
garden peas if allowed to form much seed. You 
can let a few pods from the choicest flowers 
ripen at a time, but only a few at once if flow- 
ers are wanted. It hardly pays to spoil a whole 
season’s bloom for ten cenis worth of seed. 

After they are planted they require but a small 
amount of care; just training to a support, some 
water, and clipping the faded blossoms, while 
they reward one with the daintiest colors and 
fragrance, wafting their sweetness through the 
open windows and blooming after most tender 
annuals are gone. I have'picked quite a bou- 
quet of them as late as the roth of November, 

Maine, Ore lial 
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UNCONSCIOUS SERVICE. 
“The Bee’’—she sighed—“that haunts the clover 
Has Nature’s errand to fulfill: 
The bird that skims the azure over, 
Bears living seeds within his bill: 


“Without a pause his flight pursuing, 
He drops them on a barren strand ; 

And turns, unconscious of the doing, 
The waste into a pasture-land. 





“T, craving service—willing, choosing 

To fling broad-cast some golden grain,— 
Can only sit in silent musing, 

And weave my litanies of pain.” 


I, making answer, softly kissed her: 
“All Nature’s realm of bees and birds,— 
What is such ministry, my sister, 
Compared with your enchanted words? 


“The seed your weakened hand is sowing, 

May ripen to a harvest broad, 

Which yet may help, without your knowing, 

To fill the granaries of God!” 

Margaret J. Prescott, in October Lippincott's. 
= ~~. 

BULBS FOR HOUSE CULTURE. 
FULLY agree with the writers who have 
expressed their delight in this Magazine, 

devoting so much space to practical hints and 





careful details, even if they must seem an “ oft 
told tale.” There are yet those who tenderly 
love flowers who are not acquainted with their 
culture, and such read eagerly every comment 








FREESIA. 


upon and description of favorite plants, with the 
method of treating them, while to many such 
ignorance would seem impossible, and often the 
remark is made ‘why I thought every one 
knew that.’’ But if everyone knew all which 
can be said even of our common flowers there 
would be no need of floral papers. I want here 
and now to say a word for the small bulbs, which 
take so little room, cost so little and require so 
little care. I know many will cling to their 
abutilons, geraniums and fuchsias; of these 
stand-bys I say nothing, but I want to say to 
those who have never had Holland bulbs. in 


their windows, please try them once. To such 


as have already had them once, any comment 
is unnecessary. 

If you have room and cash to invest in hya- 
cinths you are sure of a delightful harvest for 
seed sown. They require so little heat that 
they are easily cared for, and Jack Frost some- 
times pinches them with no effect. When one 
thinks for a moment upon the vast amount of 
care and expense necessary to procure our bulbs 


from their distant birthplace, we can but ex- 





FRITALLARIA, 


claim with wonder at the small price asked for 
them. We take the goods the gods provide 
and are grateful without one grumble. For the 
house try Mimosa or Uncle Tom, Adonia, Nor- 
ma and La Grandesse or Mont Blanc. Here 
you will have four colors, black blue, orange, 
pink and white, at small outlay, while you can 
add if wished Circe, which is a deep carmine. 

Tulips are so impatient of heat that a novice 
does not succeed very well with their culture. 
But at five cents apiece the experiment can 
surely be tried. 

Narcissus and Jonquils are rare and lovely 
for indoor culture, Paper White being the ear- 
liest to bloom. 

The calla has been a favorite for years and is 
almost indispensable. 

Now a few words for the little bulbs—those 
which can be planted four or six in a five-inch 
pot—may not come amiss, such as the Hoop 
Petticoat narcissus, crocuses, snowdrops, scillas, 


freesias and zephyranthes. Ixias, chionodoxa, 


Eee eee 
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ZEPHYRANTHES. 


and Ornithogalum Arabicum must not be for- 
gotten, but surely anyone can afford some or all 


of these cheap and lovely companions which | ing into the choicest bunches of grapes, disfig- 
whisper so cheerfully cf spring’s breezes and | uring them and making work for the trimmers: 





| mankind than of those that do us harm. 





summer’s lavish beauty, even when winds are 
howling wildest and February’s snow is flying. 

I hope that, wherever there may be children, 
the Chinese lily will not be forgotten in making 
up the collection. It is of the narcissus family 
and resembles it, with a sweeter and heavier 
fragrance. The children, and the invalid of the 
home, should there be one, will greatly enjoy 
seeing this plant grow, for one can almost see 
it spring forward. Cut your bulb half an inch 
deep if you are not afraid to do so, making it 
look a little like a pineapple by the incisions 
you make, then place in deep earthen or glass 
dish (I used earthen as I had no glass deep 
enough which had a mouth large enough to 
swallow the bulb). Then place pebbles or shells 
around it just to hold it very steady, fill with 
In three or four days the 
tiny white roots will start out and also the green 
It is a great curiosity and interest to 
watch this rapid development of root and plant, 
and when, finally, one bloom after another ap- 
pears until your bow] is full of beauty and your 


water and— wait. 


shoots. 


room filled with perfume, you will agree that 
you have had your money’s worth of the Chi- 
nese lily. In renewing the water, which must 
be kept fresh, take the bowl where you can turn 
water into it and run the bowl over until the 
whole is clear and renewed without turning 
Take my 
word for it your Chinese lily will afford you 


over the bowl or disturbing the bulb. 


much pleasure; yet many deem it expensive be- 
cause it is seldom known to do well a second 
time. It can be placed out in the border and 
will come up sometimes, but very* few ever 
bloom again; still they cost little for the pleas- 
ure they give. 

I have been, like many of my sister flower 
lovers, a shut-in for Jong weary months, and so 
I know the full value of flowers which grow 
readily and require little room and care. If 
you do not care for flowers yourself, a few bulbs 
sent to some invalid friend will beasweet token 
of remembrance and carry a world of pleasure 
of which you never dream. ALGySe Ey 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ROBINS AND FRUIT GROWERS. 


HE robin has been a subject of critical ob- 
servation at the Ohio Experiment Station 
for two years past, and many of them have been 
shot and their stomachs examined. They ap- 
pear to take insect food at those seasons when 
they cannot get fruit, but prefer fruit diet and 
when it is to be had they leave the insects un- 
touched. We can only notice the conclusion 
of the report which says: : 
So far as numbers are concerned, the robin 
seems to take more things that are useful to 


This’ 


does not give ground for condemning the robin 


altogether as some feel like doing, nor does it 
show him to be so useful as many have thought 
him to be. The berry grower has much to com- 
plain of against the robin, and but very little to 
thank him for, while those who do not grow 
fruit have reason to regard the robin quite as 
much a friend as an enemy. There is no oc- 
casion to attempt the extermination of the robin, 
but there does seem to be good reason for try- 
ing to keep it in check, even though sentiment 
pleads the contrary course.”’ ‘ 

The robins do great injury in vineyards, pick- 
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GETTING READY FOR WINTER. 
HE days are becoming shorter and the 
mornings have a cool frosty air. Al- 
though there has been no frost, the leaves of 
the box elder and maples in the yard have be- 
come tinged with gold and scarlet, and here and 
there one is flying down to the ground to herald 
the coming of the frost king. I am not ready 
for winter yet. There are two dozen or more 
geraniums in the border, some full of lovely 
bloom, and over a dozen that I raised from seed 
this year, none of them have blossomed, al- 
though some are over a foot high. Once I 
raised a seedling from Master Christine which 
bloomed in five months from the time the seed 
ripened, but it is the only time I ever had a ge- 
ranium bloom the first year from seed. 

All of these geraniums I shall take up and 
pack close together in a box with good sandy 
soil packed around their roots, water them well 
and set them under a table I have by the fence 
with my pots of plants on it, they will get plenty 
of air and light; when well established I will 
set them out in the sun with other plants, and 
they are ready to go down cellar at a moment’s 
notice. 


Gladiolus, tigridias and montbretias I will | 


dry well, wrap in paper, and mark, and then 
put them in a pasteboard box and set it ona 
shelf in my bedroom wardrobe where there is 
no danger of freezing. 

Last winter I pulled up my tuberoses and put 
them in a pot packed close together with dirt, 
watered so as to settle it around the roots and 
put away down cellar. I brought the pot up to 
the window in March and by the time I could 
set them in the ground they were well started 
with plenty of good roots. I think I shall try 
it again this winter. Summer oxalis I kept in 
the same way. Dahlia roots do well in saw- 
dust. Cannas do well if lifted with a spade; 
let all of the soil cling to them that will and 
just set them in the cellar anywhere they will 
keep dry. I have seven cannas which I intend 
to keep in a window and see if they will give 
me bloom in winter; none of them are budded 
yet; two are plants I raised from seed of Cro- 
zy’s cannas; one Flaccida, one Ehemanii, one 
a red leaved, and two unknown. Iam looking 
forward to a fine show; Amaryllis, Equestra and 
Regina, will I think give me flowers. The 
others, Prince of Orange, Johnsonii, Formosis- 
sima, and several that I do not know their names, 
will go into the cellar for a rest; also agapan- 
thus, crimson, fimbriatum, Cooperia all kinds, 
and zephyranthes all varieties. My geraniums, 
which are in pots and have been blooming all 
summer, will go to keep the bulbs company 
down stairs. I have scant window room, so 
have to be very partial in my selections. 

I have two abutilons, a heliotrope and four 
smilax, which I raised from a paper of mixed 
window plant seed; by the way, I am much 


pleased with the “mixtures” which [I find in ! 
The wild garden seeds I ; 


some catalogues. 
have planted for several years as I have not 
much room and there are so many varieties in 
one paper, each year I find something new. 
This year I tried the perennial mixture with 
which I did not have very good success as a 
heavy rain came up and beat the seeds into the 
ground; but the “window plant”? mixture— 
well, if I had no other plants they would fill a 
window by themselves. I have three plants of 
datura which I shall take up and put in the cel- 














lar as an experiment, as they have not bloomed | 


yet. 


I was much disappointed in my gladiolus this 


year. Instructions are to plant them at inter- 


vals so as to have them bloom at different times, | 


but this year I had no flowers only on the ones 
which were planted early. 

What am I to do with my water hyacinth ? 
I had a small plant with three leaves sent to me 
from Florida this summer and I have given 
away several and I still have two buckets and 
two jars full. I am going to put one bucket 
down cellar for an experiment. I am much 
pleased with the plant, but mine did not bloom. 


How my pink fairy lilies do multiply—I must | 


have two or three dozen—they would grow all 
winter but I think it is best for them to have a 
rest. 

I have lifted two dozen late planted ten-weeks 
stock which show no sign of bud and put them 
in a box which will be left out of the cellar till 
the ground freezes, for they will stand lots of 
cold; they will be ready to bloom early in the 
spring. 

I have a pot of freesias already an inch high. 
Candidum lily, also Harrisii lily potted; also 
brodiea and Triteleia violacea in the cellar mak- 
ing roots. A fine Ornithogalum Arabicum bulb 
did not bloom last winter so I repotted it this 
spring and put it down by the fence to take care 
of itself. The other day I found it with two 
shoots an inch high. 

Hymenocallis occidentale sent upa few leaves 
but no bloom stalk and then died down; almost 
hope it will do better this winter. 

Hyacinthus candicans gave a magnificent 
stalk of white waxy bells in August. I think I 
shall turn it out of the pot into the ground this 
fall to rest all winter, although I have had bad 
luck with them in the ground [’1l try it again. 

My chrysanthemums are most of them lifted 
into pots and boxes, I think I have thirty kinds. 
I have put in most pots two or three kinds; I 
like it better that way when in bloom. They 
have been pinched back twice, and some of them 
three times, and now I am thinning the buds, 
T have left a row in the ground against the south 
side of the house where they are well protected; 
they are full of buds but do not look so well as 
the ones in pots. 
come, set them under a shelf by the fence and 


hang carpet around the shelf very cold nights, 
and then, when severe weather comes, move them 





to a south chamber upstairs. Mrs. M. A. B. 
New Douglas, 1. 
sue. es 
LANTANA. 


HAVE had such good success raising lan- 
| tanas I will tell you my way of caring for 
them. 
purchased it in the fall; it bloomed all winter 
in the house; then all summer in the border. 
In the fall it was so lovely it did seem a pity to 
let Jack Frost have it, and as I had young plants 
started I did not care for it, but gave it toa 
flower loving neighbor. 
stops blooming I don’t know when it is. 


My first lantana was a “ Marcella.” I) 





I shall, when heavy frosts } 





If the lantana ever | 


I take cuttings in the spring for winter bloom, | 


any time will do. 


I like good sized and bushy | 


plants to start winter with, so when my plants | 
are in their winter quarters they are ready to - 


bloom. Take cuttings of the new growth and 
when rooted pot in small pots at first, as these 
fill with roots shift to larger; by fall the plants 
should be in six-inch pots. I don’t shift again, 
but when necessary use fertilizer. Ifthe buds 


are kept nipped off through the summer a bushy 


| plant will form, and as the flowers come on the 


new growth there will be plenty of space for 
them, I use rich soil composed of one-third 
garden loam, one-third leaf mold, one-sixth 
sand and one-sixth old and well pulverized cow 
manure. The lantana wants a moderate sup- 
ply of water and full sunlight. CATHY M. 


A 


est and best for amateurs to plant in Iowa: 
Mrs. John Laing, 
Mrs. Chas. Wood, 
Paul Neyron, 

Anna de Diesbach, 





PRACTICAL writer in Gardening gives 
the following list of roses as the hardi- 


Marie Bauman, 
General Jacqueminot, 
Marshall P. Wilder, 
Baroness Rothschild, 
Xavier Olibo, Earl of Dufferen, 
Coquette des Alpes, Rev. J. B. Camm. 

The best hardy climber is thought to be 
Queen of the Prairie. Baltimore Belle and 
Mrs. Hovey are mentioned as being injured by 
frost every winter. The writer makes these 
notes at Davenport, Iowa. 


THE FACT 


That AYER’S Sarsaparilla CURES 
OTHERS of Scrofulous Diseases, 
Eruptions, Boils, Eezema, Liver and 
Kidney Diseases, Dyspepsia, Rheu- 
matism, and Catarrh should be con- 
vincing that the same course of 
treatment WILL CURE you. All 
that has been said of the wonderful 
cures effected by the use of 


AYER'’S 


Sarsaparilla 


during the past 50 years, truthfully 
applies to-day. Itis, in every sense, 
The Superior Medicine. Its cura- 
tive properties, strength, effect, and 
flavor are always the same; and for 
whatever blood diseases AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla is taken, they yield to 
this treatment. When you ask for 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


don’t be induced to purchase any of 
the worthless substitutes, which are 
mostly mixtures of the cheapest in- 
gredients, contain no sarsaparilla, 
have no uniform standard of ap- 
pearance, flavor, or effect, are blood- 
purifiers in name only, and are of- 
fered to you because there is more 
profit in selling them. Take 


YER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists; Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 
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SOME OF THE HYDRANGEAS. 

HE several varieties of hydrangea form, 
taken together, a group of very valuable 

and useful half hardy plants belonging to the 
natural order Hydrangez. They may be de- 
scribed as being half hardy, deciduous shrubs, 
growing from two to three feet in height, by 
as much in breadth, having narrow elliptical 
leaves narrowed at each end, and producing 
their showy flowers in terminal cymes or clus- 
ters during the summer months, the precise time 
depending entirely on the manner in which the 


plants are grown. They are natives of China 


and Japan; H. Hortensia was introduced in 
1790 by Sir Joseph Banks, who sent plants of 
it from China to England. 

Within the past few years, however, quite a 
number of beautiful varieties of Hydrangea Ja- 
ponica have been introduced, and consequent- 
ly they have become a very popular class of flow- 
ering plants for amateur cultivators on account 
of the ease with which they can be grown as 
well as for the great beauty and long duration of 
their inflorescence. 

To grow this class of hydrangeas to perfec- 
tion they should be given a compost consisting 
of two-thirds well decayed turfy loam, one-third 
well decayed manure and a fair sprinkling of 
bone dust; great care must be taken to have 
their tubs properly drained as the plants require 
an abundant supply of water at the roots when 
they are in a state of growth and in order to 
obtain the best results the plants should never 
be allowed to become pot bound. 

Young plants of all the varieties can be pro- 
cured at a moderate price of any of our princi- 
pal florists and these should be planted out as 
early in May as possible in a very deep well en- 
iiched soil, giving them sufficient space in which 
to properly develop themselves. Early in June 
a shallow basin about one foot across and an 
inch in depth should be formed around the 
plants and filled with coarse littery manure, 
This will not only keep the roots cool and moist 
but will be found very convenient whenever 
water is given, which should be at least once a 
week, excepting in damp or rainy weather, un- 
til the first of September. About the end of 
October the plants can be taken up carefully 
and potted, watered thoroughly, and placed. in 
a cool cellar for the winter, where the only care 
required will consist in giving enough water to 
prevent them from becoming absolutely dry; 
or they can be placed in a gentle moist heat at 
any time during the late winter and early spring 
months for early blooming. It must be remem- 
bered that while the plants are in state of growth 
an abundant supply of moisture both, overhead 


and at the roots, is required, and occasional ap- | 
plications of liquid manure at this time is of the | 


greatest benefit. 

Propagation is readily effected by cuttings of 
the half ripened wood and occasionally by a 
careful division of the older plants; the former 
method being preferable on account of it pro- 
ducing the most robust and well shaped plants. 
The following are the most distinct and desira- 
ble varieties : 

H. Hortensia is the well known and old ya- 
riety which produces large heads of pink flow- 
ers which turn green as they grow old. In 
some soils the pink flowers become of a deep 
blue. This change can also be effected by using 
iron filings, incorporating them thoroughly in 
the soil when repotting. 

H. cyanoclada is a very valuable new variety 
producing immense clusters of bright rose col- 
ored flowers. The new growth of wood and 
flower stems are of a deep purple color, thus 
giving it a very distinct and attractive appear- 
ance. 

H. Empress Eugenie is a grand variety, pro- 
ducing its pale rose colored flowers in immense 
corymbs. 

H. elegantissima is a very fine new hydran- 
gea, the foliage of which is beautifully spotted 





and splashed with yellow. The flowers being 
in all respects similar to those of H. Hortensia. 
Well grown it is a very handsome plant. 

H. Otaksa is a variety of robust growth hay- 
ing rich dark green leaves. It is a free bloom- 
ing plant and produces its flowers in immense 
trusses, the individual flowers being very large 
and of a bright pink color. 

H. rosea is a beautiful new Japanese variety, 
a good grower anda free bloomer, producing 
its flowers in large heads. In color they are a 
distinct rich rosy red. 

H. stellata fimbriata produces. its flowers in 
immense trusses and in the greatest profusion. 
The individual flowers are of a pure white color 
with a crimson spot in the center, the base of 
each petal is also beautifully fringed or notched, 
giving it a novel and distinct appearance. 

H. Thomas Hogg is the best known and 
most popular of all. It produces its flowers in 
immense heads. The flowers are of a very fine 
texture and remain in perfection for a great 
length of time. 

H. stellata rubra plena is another very dis- 
tinct and beautiful variety, as the individual flow- 
ers or bracts are double and similar in appear- 
ance to a Polyantha rose and in color of a rich 
rosy red. Owing to their form they remain in 
perfection for a long time. 

Floral Park, N. Y. CuaAs. E. PARNELL. 
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GRAPE GROWING IN ENGLAND. 
REFRESHING item for grape growers 
A is found in the Yournal of Horticulture 
of a recent date in an article on ‘ Growing 
Grapes for Profit,” which is a review of Mr. A. 
F. Barron’s book on “ Vines and Vine Culture.” 
English gardeners are raising grapes under 
glass in large quantities for the markets. The 
possibility of raising the crop at a profit lies in 


the fact that crops of tomatoes can be taken 
from the grapery “the first two or three years 
whilst the vines are getting established.” 

From the description the industry is assum- 
ing large proportions. ‘The chief producing 
establishments are to be found within a com- 
paratively easy distance of London, so that the 
fruit may be delivered by van without the in- 
tervention of the railway; the grapes are thus 
obtained without a blemish in the best possible 
condition. Several of the vineyards or grape 
growing establishments are of a leviathan char- 
acter, whole fields being covered with glass, 
presenting in some parts of the country a novel 
feature in the landscape, Every year these are 
more and more extended.” One of the largest 
growers near London has “ over 50 acres coy- 
ered with glass, about one-half of which is 
planted with grapes, from which they calculate 
to produce about 300 tons a year, when the 
vines come into full bearing—an acre of ground 
covered with glass being estimated to produce 
15 tons of grapes annually.’ Although the 
price at which the fruit sells has been declining 





annually yet it is not thought that it will fall 
below two shillings (50 cents) at the lowest, 
Another great center of grape growing is at 
Worthing in Sussex, and others at several points 
in Scotland. ‘Of grapes grown in the Chan- 


; nel Islands, especially Guernsey, the quantity is 


simply enormous.”” The shipments from this 
source via Southampton was, in 1886, over 500 
tons, having reached that amount from 50 tons 
ten years before. No estimate is given of the 
whole amount annually sent to market of British 
grown grapes but, evidently, the quantity must 
This is certainly a 
great showing for fruit raised under glass. The 
bulk of the crop goes to market in October. 

Mr. Barron thinks that a great market for 
these grapes will open in this country, especial- 
ly of varieties which ripen late and keep into 
winter. ‘ During the past two seasons,” he 
says, “regular consignments of English grapes 
have been sent from this country. They have 
been found to travel well and to arrive in good 
condition, and prove of superior quality to 
American produce during the winter season. 
They are sent by the Cunard steamers, reaching 
New York about ten days after being out; some 
are sold on arrival at New York, whilst others 
are sent on to Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, etc.” 

The editor says that ‘it is a little consolation 
that if home growers of apples cannot beat the 
American cultivators, we are able to produce 
grapes of the highest quality, and find a market 
for them in the States.” 

We fear our English cousins will never get 
much consolation from this source, for if they 
can raise the fruit at a profit and market it here 
our own cultivators will certainly forestall them. 
Grape growing under glass met with a severe 
set-back in this country several years ago when 
the great improverhent commenced in our hardy 
varieties of grapes, and especially when the 
Delaware was introduced. Since that’ time the 
great extension of the grape industry has low- 
ered the price of the fruit to such an extent that 
it is used in immense quantities. In making 
the comparison, as Mr. Barron does, with 
American produce, the Catawba must be the 
variety referred to, as that is the only variety of 
any quantity in our markets in the winter sea- 
son. If there is any serious and steady demand 
for exotic grapes at fifty to seventy-five cents a 
pound when the market is supplied with Ca- 
tawbas at four cents, then there is nothing surer 
than that our own grape growers will supply the 
fruit. With brighter skies and cheaper coal 
and cheaper land than Great Britain, and freight 
charges in our fayor, the American market for 
this produce will never be captured by foreigners, 


be several thousand tons. 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 
CERTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS FROM TRADE RIVALS, 


who fear 


L O 


the phenomenal 


success of 


ITSCOCORL 


in America, contain inuendoes against it, and appeal to the authority of 


Dr. SIDNEY RINGER, Professor of 


Medicine at University College, London. 


Author of the 


Standard “ Handbook of Therapeutics.’ 
This eminent physician ACTUALLY writes as follows :— 


x From the careful analyses of Professor AtrrrELp and others, I am satisfied that Messrs. Van Hout- 
EN’s Cocoa is in no way injurious to health, and that it is decidedly more nutritious than other Cocoas.— 


It is certainly ‘* Pure’ and highly digestible. 


The quotations in certain advertisements from my book on Therapeutics are quite misleading and cannot 


possibly apply to Van Houten’s Cocoa.”’ 


The false reflection on Van Houten’s Cocoa ts thus effeetually repeiled and the very authority ci 
to injure it, has thereby been pronipted to give it a very handsome testimonial. ¢ ef aed 
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_ covered with glandular hairs. 
_olate or linear, distantly toothed, and quite glabrous 
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A NEW ANNUAL. 

JN A recent issue of the Gardeners’ Chront- 

cle was published an account by one of its 
correspondents of a South African plant, Ne- 
mesia strumosa, which has recently found its 
way into the trade. 
as here copied, and the engraving herewith has 
been prepared from one that appeared in the 
journal mentioned. 


This charming plant is undoubtedly one of the 
most beautiful annuals that has been introduced into 
cultivation for some years past. It is remarkable 
that it has not found its way into our gardens long 


A portion of the account 





. 


NEMESIA STRUMOSA, 3% NATURAL SIZE. 


‘before this, for, although it was described over half 
a century ago, this appears to be the first time it has 
been cultivated in Europe. Possibly this may be ac- 
counted for by its being a local plant, like very many 
other members of the great South African flora, for 
it is a native of the southwestern part of Cape Col- 
‘ony, and grows in the neighborhood of Saldanha 
Bay, and at Doornhoogde; but, to judge from the 
material in the Kew herbarium, it does not appear to 
thave been met with by any collector since the time of 
Drege and Zeyher. 

Nemesia strumosa is an annual, growing from six 
inches to two feet in height, the upper part of the stem 
The leaves are lance- 


| 








on both sides, the radical leaves narrowed into a 
stalk, those on the stem sessile and opposite. The 
flowers are in compact corymbs, terminating the 
stem, and its branches lengthening into racemes as 
the flowers fall away. The bracts, pedicels, calyx, 
and outside of thecorolla, areall glandular-pubescent. 
Sepals linear oblong, spreading, free nearly to the 
base. The corolla is from three-fourths to one inch 
in diameter, two-lipped, the upper lip being four- 
lobed and glabrous within; the lower lip has a short, 
broad spur, and a broad transverse front lobe, notched 
at the apex, hairy within, especially in the throat. 
The color of the flowers is exceeding variable, being 
white, ochreous, pale yellow, deep yellow, orange, 
orange-scarlet, magenta, carmine, light rosy-purple, 
orange stippled with orange- 
brown and shaded with 
mauve, etc., the throat being 
Idotted with blackish on a yel- 
ow ground, and the outside 
is often veined and marked 
with purple. 

This variation in the color 
of the flowers is one of the 
most interesting features of 
the plant, for plants which 
vary ina wild state to such 
an extent as this species does, 
are very fewindeed. Asthis 
is its first introduction into 
cultivation, the variation is 
in this case not a product of 
the gardener’s art, and the 
dried specimens show that it 
varies in the same manner in 
Nature. There are many 
plants that vary to the extent 
of two or three colors ina 
wild state, but it is exceed- 
ingly rareto find them indulg- 
ing in such wholesale varia- 
tion as this nemesia does. I 
have seen sixteen varieties of 
color,allof them very brilliant 
and beautiful, and a bed of 
them mingled must bea very 
charming sight; the flowers 
being large, showy and abun- 
dant, itis certain to become 
avery popular plant. There 
are many other species of ne- 
mesia, all of them free flow- 
ering, and several that are 
well worth cultivating; the 
Y different species have white, 
yellow, blue, or purple flow- 
ers, but, so far as the dried 
specimens show, each species 
has its own color, and does 
not vary like the present 
plant. N. E. BRown, 

The editor adds the fol- 
lowing note: 

The construction of the 
flower is curious, the corolla, 
as above described, is tubu- 
lar, and irregularly two- 
lipped, the upper lip consist- 
ing of four obtuse segments, 
with two purple spots at the 
base of each; the lower lip is 
of a single segment only, but 
much larger than the other 
four, at first rolled inward, 
afterwards unfolded and pro- 
longed at the base into a 
broad, obtuse, somewhat 
two-lobed spur, the whole co- 
rolla more or less covered 
with spots and hairs, The 
stamens at the base are connate, with the corolla- 
tube in pairs, two long, two short, one pair above the 
other, and in the same vertical plane. The posterior 
stamen is missing. The two-lobed anthers open just 
about the level of the purple blotch at the base of the 
upper lip of the corolla. The young fruit consists 


of two carpels, placed in the front and back of the 
flower, compressed from side to side with divergent, 
falcate tips, between which the short style is placed. 
Seeds numerous, tubercled and bordered by a deep 
membranous wing. In two-lipped corollas, the up- 
per lip is usually of two, the lower of three com- 
bined petals. The infolded lower lip reminds one of 
some calceolarias. . 


The Fournal of Horticulture of late date no- 
tices that the stock of seed was placed in the 
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hands of a seed grower and has done admir- 
ably and produced a full crop of seed. That 
being the case in England there is no doubt 
that it can be successfully raised here, and we 
may expect that this plant will soon form a pop- 
ular addition to the many attractive plants which 
constitute the collection of ornamental garden 
annuals. 
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BEDDING BEGONIAS. 

NDER this title, in our last number, we 
expressed an opinion adverse to tuberous 
begonias for bedding purposes, an opinion 
founded on the observations of several years 
past and confirmed by specimens seen the past 
summer which were obtained from the stock of 
the so-called hardy strain, sent out with so much 
noise last spring. Ina late number of Garden 
and Forest, Mr. C. L. Allen notes the discour- 
aging appearance of these plants, but endeay- 
ors to explain it by the extreme heat and lack 
“The lesson 
he says, “that it must be treated 
as a bedding-plant, and as such must have a 
good start in the greenhouse, and not trans- 
ferred to the border until in a thrifty, growing 
state. 
inches high, and proportionately strong when 


of moisture the past season. 
learned is,” 


The plants should be from four to six 


set out; then even in a season like the present, 
they have no rivals.” This opinion we regard 
as altogether too roseate, and we fear it will be 
a long time before these plants can be bedded 
successfully away from sheltered and partially 
shaded situations. We should be pleased to 
hear from any of our readers living in the prai- 
rie regions, or elsewhere, who have grown the 
tuberous begonias the past season in the open 
ground, and have their statements of results in 
so cultivating these plants. 

In our March number, page 73, note was 
made of the trade in tuberous begonias as bed- 
ding plants, and their deficiencies for this pur- 
pose was stated, and doubt expressed as to this 
new strain being what was claimed for it. Much 
as it may be regretted, it may be long before we 
have a race of bedding tuberous begonias, how- 


ever, those who have beds in shady places may 
employ them with pleasing and satisfactory 
results, 










A Powerful 
Flesh Maker. 

Aprocess that kills the taste 
of cod-liver oil has done good 
service—the process that both 
kills the taste and effects par- 


tial digestion has done much 
more. 


Scotts Emulsion 


stands alone in the field of fat- 
foods. It is easy of assimila- 
tion because partly digested 
before taken. Svot?s Emutl- 
ston checks Consumption and 


all other wasting datseases. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowna, Chemists, 
New York. Sold by druggists everywhere. 
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Vicx’s Monruty Macazinz is published at the follow- 
ing rates, either for old or new subscribers. These 
rates include postage : 

One copy one year, in advance, Fifty Cents. 

One copy twenty-seven months*(2% years), full pay- 
ment in advance, One Dollar. 

A Club of Five or more copies, sent at one time, at 40 
cents each, without premiums. Neighbors can join 
in this plan. 

FrEg Copies.—One free copy additional will be allowed 
to each club of ten (in addition to all other premi- 
ums and offers), if spoken of at the time the club is 
sent. 

All contributions and subscriptions should be sent to 
Vick Publishing Co., at Rochester, N. Y. 

ADVERTISING RATES. 
$1.25 per agate line per month; $1.18 for 3 months, 
or 200 lines; $1.12 for 6 months, or 400 lines ; $1.06 for 

9 months, or 600 lines ; gr oo for 1 year, or 1000 lines. 

One line extra charged for less than jive. 

8@> All communications in regard to advertising to 
Vick Publishing Co., New York office, 38 Times 
Building, H. P. Hubbard, Manager. 

Average monthly circulation 200,000. 








One Hundred Thousand Dozen. 

PECIAL attention is called tothe new and 
S novel premium, the particulars of which 
can be found on the second page of the cover. 
Twelve daisy photographs and Vick’s Magazine 
one year, allfor 50 cents. We should not offer 
this if we did not know it was something which 
would be very acceptable to everybody. 

Present readers and subscribers can take ad- 
vantage of it by sending for one year in advance 
of the time to which their present subscription 
ends. 

To those who do not care for this, the Roch- 
ester Lamp premium on the front cover will 
surely be very attractive. Dowdle the number 
of names in this Lamp offer and we will send the 
photographs to any who wish, as an aid in get- 
ting subscribers. 





- a od 
REINSTATED. 

FTER a careful investigation of the meth- 
A ods of the Tanquerry Portrait Co., and 
the Crescent Crayon Co., in dealing with their 
customers, we are led to believe that they do 


exactly as they claim to do, and, therefore, we 
have decided to once more admit them to our 
Our readers must, of 
course, understand that no firm can afford to 
absolutely give away pictures without an object. 
In most cases this is done as an advertisement 


advertising columns, 


of their business, hoping thereby to get orders 
from other parties. These people suggest also 
the necessity of a frame to accompany the pic- 
ture, and as they furnish it at low wholesale 
price it is the fair thing to buy it—although not 


a necessity. 





A NEW VOLUME. 

With this number begins No. 1 of Vol. 16, 
new series. The change was made one year 
ago with some questioning as to its advisability, 
but the resnlts of the year, and compliments 
from our subscribers, lead us to think it was 
wise. As inthe past we have constantly tried 
to improye, and in the coming year we shall be 
always on the alert for the best and brightest. 

Everyone who cares to preserve the Magazine 
in good shape should send for one of our ele- 
gant cloth binders, an advertisement of which 


will be found on another page. 
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ORCHID, ROSEBUD AND MAIDENHAIR FERN. 


and summer. 





further approach or suggestion in that direction. 
Halford, however gave the entree to the greenhouses, and the flowers as shown above are a part 


of the result. 


HIS charming combination of flowers was sent from the conservatory of the White House, at 
sli Washington, one beautiful day last spring, to one of the editors of Vick’s Magazine. 
was there with the idea of writing about the greenhouses and floral decorations, used in winter 
At the same time was desirous of obtaining some few words from Mrs. Harrison 
| to the readers of the Magazine, about her favorite flowers. 
| taken to the seaside in hopes of improving her health, and her continuous sickness prevented any 


He 


One week previous she had been 





President Harrison’s Private Secretary, E. J 


They are practically words of kindness and love from one beloved by all—one 


who has been called a typical American woman, and whose career in the White House has been 
admired for the dignity, tact and diplomacy shown. 


President Harrison in his affliction has the sympathy of everyone regardless of party, creed 


or nationality. 


BUTTER MAKERS BEWARE! 

SO-CALLED “ Proceedings of the South 
A Australia Dairymen’s Association’’ of 
Melbourne, Australia, has been put in circula- 
tion giving an account of a committee of said 
society in regard to butter making, recounting 
the trials of thirty days work and announcing 
the result of obtaining much more than twice as 
much butter by the employment of a small quan- 
tity of “black pepsin” in the cream as from the 
This 
black pepsin is said to be a new preparation and 
samples of it can be obtained of the Concord 
Chemical Co., of New York, by sending 38 
cents to pay postage. 


same amount of cream in the usual way. 


The circular is accom- 
panied by a letter to the editor of this Maga- 
zine, signed by J. O. Ross, as secretary of the 
South Australian Dairymen’s Association. 
After careful inquiry we have failed to find 
any such company in New York, and are satis- 
fied that the whole affair is an ingeniously de- 





vised swindle, the only object. being to get the 
scheme advertised so that butter makers may 
send 38 cents to the Concord Chemical Com- 
pany with a request for a sample of “ black 
pepsin.” 

For fear that some one may be deceived and 
give the circular publication as a bona fide docu- 
ment, we take this means of putting the public 
on their guard, 








HOW’S THIS! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for any case 

of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure- 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F, J. Cheney for 
the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly honorable in 
all business transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Waxpinc, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting direct- 
ly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 


Testimonials sent free. Price 75c, per bottle. Sold by 
all Druggists. 
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A NATIONAL FLOWER. 


OR some reason that no one has appeared 

to understand, a.certain Mr. T. T. Swin- 
burne has been very active in putting before the 
community his preference of the columbine for 
a national emblem—or so-called national flower. 
A paper on the subject was presented at the 
late meeting in this city of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. The 
next move was to go before the Chamber of 
Commerce here and wre the influence of that 
body with the authorities of the Columbian Ex- 
position to get them to recognize the columbine 
as the emblem of the Exposition. Then the 
Posts of the G. A. R. were visited and asked 
to have the matter considered at the great gath- 
ering of the Grand Army at Washington and 
an indorsement by the whole body of the de- 
sirability of this flower as a national emblem. 
Apparently there was some great interest at 
stake to back up all this protracted effort, but 
no one could surmise what it could be. Some 
thought that a party was interested in the mat- 
ter in order to make sales of a stock of plants 
or seeds of columbine, and yet this seemed hard- 
ly possible; however, it was evident there was 
some financial project back of the movement 
which gave it strength, and time would reveal 
it, as, perhaps, it has now done in part, for cir- 
culars are now being sent out setting forth the 
merits of the flower and with it a copyrighted 
stamp of columbine flowers on a sheet of note 
paper. The stamp bears the name National 
Flower and is evidently intended to be used on 
note and letter paper, envelopes, circulars and 
otherwise, the: privilege to use it being paid for. 
Without passing an opinion on the financial 
value of the scheme we will consider briefly 
some of the statements of the projector on the 
merits of this flower for the place claimed for 
it. It is set forth that “for architectural and 
artistic purposes, and intrinsic beauty and senti- 
ment, no flower of this or any other land can 
compare with the columbine.”” Now, anyone 
with the slightest art taste knows that this state- 
ment is not true. Where have all our painters 
been during the centuries, that they have never 
employed this flower when it has so great “ in- 
trinsic” beauty. . By-the-bye, what kind of 
beauty would a flower have which was not in- 
trinsic? Then we are told that “it grows in 
red, white and blue, our national colors.” 
Well, this is nothing very strange, so has the 
verbena the same colors, and so has the phlox, 
and this last is strictly an American plant, which 
the columbine is not, although we are told that 
“it is indigenous to the North American Con- 
tinent.’”? It is a native of this country, but it is 
also native of other countries of the world. 
But there is no white wild columbine in this 
country, and the reddish one, Canadensis, is a 
mixture of yellowish red and orange. Again it 
is said that the columbine is a “hardy perennial 
and wild flower that is found in every part of 
our land, growing even upon the Rocky Moun- 
tains in the very heart of the country.” It is 
true that the plant has a wide range, but it is so 
scarce and its season of blooming is so short 
that it would unquestionably be safe to say that 
not one person in five hundred has ever seen it, 
and not one in a thousand knows anything 
about it. Mr. Swinburne says that it is an ex- 
act copy of the Phrygian liberty cap, the head- 
dress of Columbia; this is pure imagination, as 
anyone knows who is acquainted with the flower. 














He says the common name, columbine, comes 
from the same root as Columbia. This is true, 
and it is the accident of this name of the plant 
and its botanical name which is the whole sig- 
nificance of the selection of it as a national 
flower, and this is the thinnest kind of senti- 
ment. Its botanical name, aquilegia, is because 
the spurs of the flowers suggest a bird’s claws, 
and as the eagle is a national emblem this 
flower, which has spurs, it is thought ought, there- 
fore, to be the national flower, but many other 
flowers have spurs, though it may not have oc- 
curred to Mr. Swinburne. 

Now, as to the peculiar properties of this 
plant, their general nature may be considered. 
It belongs to the ranunculus family, many of the 
members of which have acrid and 
juices and some of them are most violent poi- 
sons. Loudon, in the Cyclopedia of Plants, 
says of the columbine “the whole plant has 
been recommended to be used medicinally, but 
it belongs to a suspicious natural order ;”’ and 
then adds that ‘ Linnzeus affirms that children 
have lost their lives by it.’ 

Tomake this plant the national emblem would 
tend to bring it prominently into cultivation, 
and so make it plentiful and apt to be clutched 
by little hands, and an object once in an infant’s 
hands it is, as we all know, carried directly to 
the mouth. 

To sum up the unfitness of the columbine for 
a national flower it may be said: 

Ist. The plant in its wild state is compara- 
tively scarce. 

2d. Its season of bloom is exceedingly brief, 
being but a few days, or a fortnight at most. 

3d. It is a plant not well known. 

4th. Though cultivated to some extent for a 
long time, it has never become a general fa- 
vorite. 

sth. It will only bloom the second year after 
planting, whether raised directly from seed or 
from roots transplanted. 

6th. 

mth. It is possibly dangerous in the hands 
of children. 

This matter of a national flower we had dis- 
missed from our pages, having given it some 


It is not peculiarly an American plant. 


time since sufficient attention, and knowing, 


| too, that national emblems are not to be foisted 


upon a people by the preferences of individuals 
and sentimental effusions. When we have a 
national flower it will be one which time and 
associations have endeared and made conspic- 
uous. What that will be cannot now be fore- 
told, but it does not need a close observer to 
perceive that from June to November no wild 
flower is so frequently gathered and employed 
for personal adornment or used as a vase flower 
as the goldenrod. Children flaunt it, maidens 
wear it with the aster as a corsage ornament, 
or otherwise, and gentlemen employ it for the 
buttonhole. It is connected with the pleasant 
memories of our most pleasant seasons, our rec- 
reation days, and probably for alltime it will be 
the best known wild flower of this continent. 





ee 
CULTIVATING THE CRINUM. 

OW many of your readers have grown 
B this beautiful flower? For several years 
I have read about it and seen it catalogued in 
the Floral Guides, but not till last year did I 
think I could afford to buy one. Seeing a col- 
lection of three leading varieties advertised 
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and received the bulbs in good shape and care- 
fully planted them out. What was the result ? 
After several weeks of careful watching one be- 
gan to make a top growth, but very few roots; 
another made plenty of top growth, but winter 
came and no bloom; the third rotted and came 
to naught. Winter came and I put the crinums 
with the amaryllis in the cellar. In the spring 
““Ornatum”’ had rotted in the center and had 
tobethrownaway. ‘Armericanum”’ was good 
and sound, with plenty of roots, and soon started 
into a vigorous growth and gave me a very 
handsome cluster of pearly white flowers of the 
most curious form I ever saw; it would be hard 
to describe the form, but I will say they were 


| trumpet form only in length, otherwise they 
narcotic | 


were octagon form. ‘Truly, anybody who wants 
to grow a rare novelty should grow Crinum 
Americanum. Well, as “Ornatum,” or ‘Kirkii,’”” 
as some catalogues call it, disappointed me so 
much last season, and being so pleased with my 
success with “Americanum,”’ I resolved to have 
another, so this season J sent for one to a firm in 
Florida which makes a specialty of these plants, 
and I received in return a monster bulb the 
shape of a large dinner bell, weighing about 
four pounds. I carefully potted it, but after 
careful nursing for several weeks I got tired of 
it, and other work pressing me, I took the pot 
containing it out into the garden in a partially 
shaded place and plunged it, proposing it should 
take care of itself. Fortwo weeks I gave it no 
more thought, when one day, by chance, I hap- 
pened to notice it; it had begun a vigorous top 
growth; I examined it and found the pot well 
filled with roots and I began nursing again, and 
in three weeks’ time I was rewarded with a 
spike containing a large bud of a blood red 
color. It continued to grow until it was two 
feet high, when it burst and threw out eleven 
large buds; in another week they began to open 
and the flowers were trumpet shaped, about five 
inches long, of a pure white color with a crimson 
band through each petal, and of a delicate fra- 
grance; thus the plant bloomed for three weeks, 
during which time many friends came to see it ; 
and the unanimous opinion was that it was a beau- 
ty. While it has not had any blooms since, it has 
made a luxuriant top growth and at this time 
stands two feet high and in form ofa huge rosette. 
It is needless to say that I am pleased with my 
success, and next season I shall expect great 
things from these two beautiful floral gems. 
After Americanum bloomed I planted it out in 
the garden; while the old bulb has not increased 
in size it has multiplied like an onion, and this 
week when I took it up I potted seven bulbs as 
an offspring of the original parent bulb. 

The crinum is closely allied to the amaryllis 
family; ordinary amaryllis culture I think will 
do for the crinum; but the bulbs will not stand 
as much cold in the winter, consequently want 
wintering in a warmer place. Kind reader, if 
you want two rare novelties another season, 
plant the crinum and persevere till you succeed 
and you will be fully repaid for your trouble. 

Wappingers Falls, N. Y. Ele Genel 





GARDENING.—A_ new horticultural journal 
called Gardening makes its appearance at Chi- 
cago, with Wm. Falconer as editor. It is pub- 
lished on the Ist and 15th of each month by 
the Gardening Company. The first numbers 
give promise that it may be an instructive and 


quite cheap byea Philadelphia firm I invested, 1 useful publication, 


Io 








OUR LETTER BOX, 


In this department we will be pleased to answer any 
questions relating to Flowers, Vegetables and Plants, or 








JAMES VicK :—I am interested in raising primroses | 


and cinerarias, but I find they need different care 

from other plants. Can some successful grower give 

me the benefit of his experience? E. A. B. 
Plainfield, Ohio. 


Mildew on Pansies. 

JamMEs VicK:—Will someone please tell me the 
cause and cure of the mildew on the pansy plants ? 
Those on the north side of the house are affected 
more than those on the east side of the house. 

EG; 
Caladium esculentum. 

James Vick :—I saw in your September Magazine 
where the question had been asked if caladiums 
bloomed. I have one with three blooms on it now; 
they are shaped something like the calla, and are 
yellow. I like your Magazine and look anxiously for 
it every month; I get a great many ideas from it, al- 
though your climate is so different from ours. 

Marianna, Fla. Mrs. J. S. G. 

Water Hyacinth. 

JAMES VICK :—Will you please tell me something 
of the habit of the water hyacinth? Can I winter it 
in the cellar? When is its season of bloom? How 
old must it be before it blossoms? Cobed. 

Orleans, N. Y¥. 

The plant can be kept ina basin or tub of 
water in the window in winter. It blooms in 


spring. Young plants bloom. 


A Tall Hollyhock. 
A flower of single yellow hollyhock was re- 
ceived ina letter from Mrs. J. B., Fernbaugh, 
N. Y., which the writerinforms us “was picked 
from a plant that came up last year, and is to- 
day (Sept. 15th) fourteen feet and one inch high, 
and has borne hundreds of blossoms, and is 
still growing.’ Is not this the tallest hollyhock 
plant on record ? 
Gladiolus in Winter. 
Jamrs Vick :—My gladiolus bulbs have failed to 
keep through the winter, Can you explain why? 
Montpelier, Vt. G. W.S. 
It would probably be quite possible to say 
why the bulbs did not keep through the winter 
There is 
no difficulty in keeping gladiolus corms during 
the cold season if they are placed in drawers or 
on shelves ina dry, moderately cool room, or 
one in which the frost is kept out. 


if it was known how they were kept. 


If they are 
kept in a damp cellar they may mold or ina 
room with a high temperature they may dry up. 


Dodder on Begonia. 

JAMES VICK :—The piece of stem with leaves en- 
closed is taken from a begonia; the vine adhering to 
it starts directly from the stem two inches from the 
soil in the pot, and is in no contact with it whatever; 
the vine has no leaves and is running all over the 
plant, which is about a foot high; the begonia is a 
year old and has not suffered any yet, and the stem 
looks healthy, but just a little thick where the vine 
‘starts. This appears to me very remarkable and I 
wish you to explain it in the Magazine. B. W. 

Stanwood, Wash. 

It is a case of dodder growing on the plant. 
The dodder no doubt started from seed in the 


soil of the pot and grew in that way until it be- 





| treat it. 





| ground out of doors. 











came attached to the begonia, when that part | 
of its stem below the attachment died; it now | 
lives as a true parasite, obtaining its nourish- 
ment from the begonia, and eventually, if al- 
lowed to remain, will destroy its host. ‘The 
remedy is to cut away all that part of the plant 
bearing the parasite, 
Tuberose—Cape Jasmine. 

JAMEs Vick :—Will you please tell me what to do 
with a tuberose this winter? I have it in a large box 
and it is now blooming beautifully. I have no pit to 
keep my flowers in; will they keep ina dry cellar? 
Will a Cape Jasmine, if protected, live out doors dur- 
ing the winter? I have one which I bought of you 
last spring and I fear I do not understand how to 
I placed it on the east side of the house and 
gave it plenty of water, but it doesn’t seem to be 
thrifty. Please tellmethe cause. I enjoy ‘Our Let- 
ter Box’’ so much, Mrs. A. H.R. 

Nettle Carrier, Tenn. 

Tuberose bulbs which have once bloomed are 
worthless; as a rule they bloom but once. 

Probably the Cape Jasmine 1s not sufficiently 
hardy m Tennessee to winter over well, even 
with such protection as may save the life of the 
plant. It would be better to take it up and. 
keep it ina greenhouse or pit, watering it but 
sparingly during the season. Further south, in 
Florida and the other Gulf States, this plant is 
hardy, and is a great favorite. 


It needs an open, 
sunny exposure and a good enriched soil, 


Is the Gladiolus Hardy? 

JAMES Vick:—Is the gladiolus hardy? In the 
spring of 1891 I noticed, in a bed where gladiolus had 
been grown the previous summer, that some were 
coming up, which must have been from bulblets left 
in the ground when taking the bulbs up the previous 
autumn. They must have survived the winter in the 
Acting onthe hint, last autumn 
I planted about a dozen good strong bulbs, placing 
them about five or six inches below the surface of 
the soil, and covering the surface with litter of straw 
and leaves. This spring they came up strong and 
vigorous and apparently none the worse for their 
having spent the winter out in the cold. To all ap- 
pearance they stood the winter as well as the hya- 
cinths that grew in the next bed. This may be no 
news to you but it was a surprise to me, for I had al- 
ways been led to understand that in this region 
(Southwestern Ontario) the gladiolus was tender and 
would not stand the winter. Is the gladiolus hardy? 
An answer in the ‘‘ Letter Box”? will oblige 

Dresden, Ont. , REv. W. J. F. 

Our inquirer has answered his own question, 
Evidently the gladiolus is sufficiently hardy to 
stand the winter protected in the manner de- 
scribed. But as not one person in fifty will 
take the trouble to give the necessary protection 
the only practical resource is to take up the 


corms in the fall. Another reason for doing so 
is to take the new bulbs which have grown and 
dispose of them as may be desired in the suc- 
ceeding planting. In some of the Southern 
States the gladiolus will survive without pro- 


tection. 





Wintering Roses and Feverfew. 

JAMES VICK :—What shall 1 do with my rose bushes 
this winter? I have lost so many in winter during 
the last three years, I have thought I would move 
them all tothe cellar. Would I belikely to lose more 
by disturbing them than leaving them in the open 
ground? Whatare thedangers to be guarded against 
to insure safe wiutering and asafe resetting in spring? 
Am now referring to the Hybrid Perpetuals. 

Is the feverfew a tender plant, and does that want 
to go to the house or cellar? UW. 

Orwell, N. ¥. 

The hybrid perpetual roses can be safely win- 
tered in Oswego county of this State in the 
open ground by carefully protecting the plants. 


It is best to keep the roses as dwarfs in all cold 








climates, that is, every spring cut back the old 
wood within six to twelve inches of the ground. 
Such plants can have the soil drawn up to them, 
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in a mound or cone shape, a foot or fifteen in- 
ches high and then over all can be placed a 
covering of leaves and this can be kept in place 
by branches and sticks laid over. Branches of 
evergreens are among the best protectors from 
frost. This work can be done late in the fall 
before the ground freezes up for winter, To 
take up the plants and winter them in the cel- 
lar would prevent their ever becoming well es- 
tablished and giving their best results. 

The feverfew, Pyrethrum parthenium, is a 
plant almost hardy in the same locality, and 
with a covering of leaves may be kept over. 





Rose Buds not Opening—Dahlias, 

JAMES VICK :—I have a La France rose. which, 
though apparently healthy and producing numbers 
of promising buds, never has strength to push them 
open. They remain in the bud form till they dry up, 
grow soft and finally decay. This has been the case 
for three years. Can you tell me the cause and the 
remedy ? 3 

Also, can you tell me why single dahlias are so un- 
certain in their bloom, both as to quantity and qual- 
ity of flowers? Mine bought of you last May are 
very large sturdy plants but have very few flowers, 
and most of those very imperfect—only three or four 
petals developing on one side—the rest mere failures. 

Williamstown, Mass. Mrs. W. H. D. 

We should give the rose bush a good dress- 
ing of old stable manure this fall, laying on a 
coating about three inches thick for a distance 
of four feet all around the plant; let it lie on 
the surface of the ground and in the spring fork 
itin. In spring prune the plant back sharp, or 
within a foot of the ground and when the buds 
set on the new growth take off a third of them. 
We do not think the trouble will be noticed 
with this treatment. Follow up the manuring 
every fall and the pruning every spring. 

Dahlias sometimes fail to develop well, in the 
manner described, but the number of plants that 
do so ina collection usually form but a small 
proportion of them. Plants in very vigorous 
growth sometimes show this defect, and espe- 
cially in the first blooms while later they open 
more perfectly. Itmay have proved so in this 
case. 

Pruning Rose Bushes. 

JAMES VICK :—We have some fifty or more rose 
bushes of many different kinds, some of them grow 
up four to six feet high. Weare ata loss to know 
how to trim them; no books in our library give the 
proper instructions, It seems to me they ought to be 
trimmed down to a much lower stature. Our Vick’s 
Caprice has grown to be immense. I would be 
pleased to hear from you through the November 


Magazine or otherwise, as you please. G. R. G. 
Cincinnati, O. 


These bushes have probably been left to grow 
without pruning and are now in poor shape, the 
flowers they produce being mostly at the top of 
the plants, while below the plants are barren. 
The fact to be borne in mind in pruning is that 
the flowers are produced on the branches that 
grow the same season, and that these branches 
start from wood which was made the year be- 
fore. It is desirable that the plants should be 
kept lower as the flowers will then be seen to 
better advantage, and the number and size of 
the flowers can better be regulated by careful 
attention to pruning. In the present case what 
to do will depend upon the condition of the in- 
dividual plants. Some of them may have a 
number of strong shoots that have grown the 
past summer, starting low down; if this is the 
case then a number of these canes can be se- 
lected, say from four to six if there are so many, 
and these can be cut within eighteen inches of 
the ground, and then all the rest of the plant 
cutaway. But, if there are no new shoots which 
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thave started low down, then cut the tops from 
ithe old ones so as to leave them about eighteen 
inches high, and afterwards cut the side branches 
so as to leave only two buds on each, and _per- 
haps remove some of the branches altogether, 
as all depends on the strength of the plant—if 
it is very strong plenty of buds can be allowed 
‘to remain, but if weaker it must be cut closer. 
‘The next year prune again, aiming to leave only 
ssome new wood for blooming. Early spring is 
the best time for pruning. Roses should be 
‘pruned every spring with the object of leaving 
-only strong young wood for blooming. The art 
of pruning roses can only be acquired by practice. 

: The Hollyhock. 

James Vick:—In reply to the inquiry of I. N. D., 
there are three ways of propagating the hollyhock— 
iby seed, by division of the roots, and by cuttings. 
The seed from a perfectly double and approved va- 
riety may be depended upon to produce a similar 
-double inflorescence, provided that no single flowers 
-aré within five hundred yards of the parent plant; 
‘there may be some variation in color if there be flow- 
-ers of different colors in the vicinity. Thus, it is 
possible that the progeny may be a better color than 
‘the original. The capsule of seed produced at the 


‘base of the ower should be removed as soon as the 
«seed shows the first disposition to ripen and be placed 


in a warm sunny situation until the seed is perfectly | 
If the seed from the earliest flower be selected | 


‘dry. 
it will be fit to sow about the middle of August, and 
for this purpose shallow boxes may be used. The 
‘plants will be fit for removal, if they have been care- 
fully attended, about the latter part of September ; 
then plant them, say, four feet apart, in deep soil 
highly fertilized with well rotted manure. For pro- 
tection surround each plant with a palisade a foot 
and a half square of short, thin stakes. When the 
ground is frozen an inch deep, place a handful of 
straw or leaves iuside the palisades and over the 
plants—not more than a handful—too mnch covering 
is fatal. Of the plants so treated fifty per cent. will 
loom the following July, and many of the remainder 
as late as September. 

A still more satisfactory method of propagation is 
‘by division of the roots, not later than the middle of 
September. By this method one is absolutely certain 
.of the perpetuation of the chosen strain, and of bloom 
in perfection the next summer. Each root should 
have two offsets or shoots on it, and these should be 
treated in a similar way to that suggested above for 
seedling plants. If planted in September they will 
be established before growth ceases in the autumn. 

If I. N. D. will send me his address I will send him 
some seeds of double yellow plants which were nine 
feet high with me this season. R. O’HarRA. 

Chatham, Ontario. 


Lily of the Valley—Roses—Fevertew. 

JAMES Vick :—What ailed my lily of the valley? I 
-got them in January and potted and treated them ac- 
«cording to directions. All but two started nicely, but 
aiever showed a bud, and all died before spring. A 
friend had the same experience with hers, and sent 
about the same time. Neither of us had ever grown 
any before. 

How shall I treat my Caprice and Baltimore Belle 
roses this winter? As they were said to be hardy I 
Jeft them without special protection and they killed 
down within a few inches of the ground but bloomed 
very profusely from what old wood was left. The 
Caprice dropped its last bloom today, September 26; 
it has hardly been without bloom all summer. 

Why don’t you recommend feverfew to your cus- 
tomers? I have one which has been blooming con- 
‘stantly since the first of June and now, September 

26, it is sending up new clusters of buds. It has had 
an average of fifty perfect flowers at once for nearly 
four months. E. Pak 

Burr, Nebraska. 

The lily of the valley is a very easy plant to 
raise and the directions which we give for it 
are correct and sufficient. If one fails with it 
the cause must be sought and remedied, and if 
not successful the first time it should be tried 


again and until one learns how to care for the 


plants. 
The term hardy applied to roses does not 
mean that they are hardy as oak or pine trees; 


{ 














it is a comparative term. Roses which will 
bear the winter uninjured in some parts of the 
country may be frozen to the ground or even 
killed in other places. In Nebraska, as in all 
the Western States, roses should be well banked 
up with soil and then their tops bent down and 
covered with dead leaves or evergreen boughs, 
the covering to remain on until spring. After 
removing the covering in the spring, cut back 
the last year’s growth. 

We do recommend the feverfew and think it 
a very desirable hardy perennial. 


Keeping Geraniums in Winter. 

JAMEs Vick :—Please tell me how to keep gerani- 
ums through the winter for spring bedding. I puta 
nice lot of roots in the cellar in a box of dirt last fall, 
and in the spring I got one plant out of the lot. 

Dutton, Mich. Mrs. D. MCQUEEN. 

In its natural state the geranium is a plant 
which is never wholly at rest; it is, however, 
very amenable to treatment in cultivation, and 
very: patient with bad usage. We should say 
that the proper treatment for bedded plants in- 
tended for another season’s planting would be 
to take them up carefully and pot them or plant 
them in boxes and stand them in a light place 
in a temperature secure from frost and yet not 
Under 
these conditions a very little water would be 
sufficient during the cold season. When the 
weather becomes milder in the spring and the 
plants start to grow, care for them properly, 
regulate the growth and disposition of the 
branches and thus prepare them for planting at 


high enough to excite active growth. 


the proper season. But one may not have the 
facilities to care for the plants in this manner 
and yet want to preserve them. A damp,cellar 
is not a suitable place and may cause them to 
mold and decay. The plants when taken up 
can be placed in boxes, most of the foliage can 
be removed, the soil be made only a little damp; 
then place the boxes or box in a dry frost-proof 
cellar where there will be some light. The 


leaves will soon all fall. By the first of March 


it will be best to place the boxes containing the | 


plants in the window of a moderately warm 
room and give water and start the plants into 
growth. Some leave the plants in the cellar 


and it takes a long time for them to recover. 


Plums in Partial Shade. 


JAMES VicK:—When I was a child we had some } 


plum trees on the south side of the house that always 
bloomed beautifully every spring, but we children 
rarely ever feasted on a ripe plum, for the curculio 
destroyed all the young fruit. After a time mother 
had the trees moved to the northwest side of the 
house where it made an angle with the ell, and inthe 
shade till noon. 


bear any better, for the curculio reigned triumphant 
everywhere in town. 
slops, during the fall, winter and early spring, was 


soon they began to bear and ripen their fruit, without 
the sign of a curculio or any insect pest. For some 


The reason they were moved was | : 1 baile itie la All th 
they were in the way; she had uo idea they would RA aa or 01 y the lawn will then be cleaned. 
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ation and partial shade were the prime factors for the 
difference in the plumtrees bearing. Plums being so 
hardy in the extreme North, they would no doubt be 
more generally grown were they not so uncertain a 
crop because of the hateful little curculio. And ifa 
northern exposure and forenoon shade will stop its 
ravages the fact should be passed round. er, 
The shade in which these plum trees stand 
no doubt saves them from the curculios, for the 
insects prefer to frequent the trees in the sun. 
This case reminds us of an instance which came 
A 
lady living in the suburbs of the city had some 
fine plum trees but could get no perfect fruit. 
After many trials to baffle the insects she hung 
sheets over the tops of the trees, and every day 


under our observation some years since. 


| turned a fine spray of water several times on 


| the trees, using a fine rose on a garden hose. 


The fruit was successfully saved from the cur- 
culio and the trees bore profusely. Insects of 
all kinds flourish in heat and a dry atmosphere; 
moisture and coolness are not agreeable to them. 


Lawn—Palms—Cyperus. 

JAMES VicK:—You are so kind as to aid us in our 
dilemmas that I am emboldened to come to you. 
Then, too, your kind replies not only are helpful to 
the one asking, but to others also; for instance, I was 
anxious to know how to make amaryllis bloom and 
I find the answer already given to another in your 
last issue. Your department of queries and replies 
is, to my mind, one of your best features. 

Last spring I had my lawn all dug up and sodded 
and it looked lovely, but this spring I supposed it 
needed fertilizing and I had some manure spread 
over it that was several years old. The result was 
that the grass was destroyed by dandelions, chick 
weed, etc. I have tried to dig out the weeds but it 
cannot be done. What shall I do? I cannot afford 
to have it resodded. Shall I have it all dug up and 
sow grass seed or will the weeds die out during the 
winter, and can I simply scatter seed? What kind 
of seed would you recommend? 

What is the best treatment for palms, such as Bar- 
bonica and Wedelliana, a dry or damp soil? The 
leaves turn yellow on mine. 

How can I increase Cyperus alternifolius ? 

Poyntell, Pa. 

It is hard to say what is best to do with the 


lawn. The dandelions will not die out; there 
is no plant in a lawn more persistent than that. 


There seem to be four alternatives in this case; 


| first, leave the lawn as it is and endure the dan- 





delions, but this is objected; second, dig out 


t ; | the plants, and this seems to be considered toc 
until the weather is warm enough to plant them | P : si 


out, but they are then in a very enfeebled state | 


laborious; third, dig over the whole lawn and 
keep it hoed—summer fallowed—all summer, 
thus allowing all seeds in the ground to germi- 
nate and destroying them, and then sowing with 
clean seed the last of August; fourth, take a 
conservative course, cut off every yellow head 
as soon as a sign of color shows and allow not 


| a single dandelion to go to seed, and dig out as 


For years all the household | 


| case originally yet the roots by their growth 


thrown around the trees in their new quarters, and | 
_ | may have crowded the pots so full as to make a 


twelve years they have borne every year, one year a | 


heavy crop, the next a lighter one. This year is the 
off year for bearing, but nearly every branch is droop- 
ing with plums as thick as huckleberries on a bush. 
I have for some years picked up and burned the im- 
perfect fruit, but there is scarcely ever more than a 
pint dipper full, before the ripe plums fall. In early 
spring the orioles, sparrows aud yellow birds make 
those trees their favorite hunting ground; and one 
of the village druggist’s bees swarm them during the 
blooming season, which may account partly for their 
fruitfulness and freedom from insects. But as the 
curculio is not by any means exterminated in all parts 
of our town, I have concluded that the northern situ- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


many as can be done conveniently through the 
summer; follow up this course three or four 


The pots of the palms probably are lacking 
in drainage—though this may not have been the 


compact mass. If this is the case, shifting into 
larger pots and providing ample drainage will 
be the remedy. Palms can make use of con- 
siderable water, but they will not endure a sod- 
den soil. 

Cyperus alternifolius is propagated by cut- 
tings of the stems or culms, using the upper 
extremities of them, at the same time shorten- 
ing back the leaves; these are rooted in water 
kept at a temperature of eighty or ninety de- 
grees. Clumps of roots can also be divided 
and thus increased. , 
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AN ASTER DISEASE. 


[se spring I wrote the Magazine with | 


reference to a blight on asters that I had 
encountered in Connecticut, and that was mak- 
ing the same havoc here, and asking for infor- 
mation as to its cure. It has spoiled fully one- 
half the plants here, and consists of an arrest 
in the growth of the flower, which changes to 
a sickly green color, and stops at about one- 
half size. Acting upon your advice I hada 
sufferer write the Agricultural Department, Di- 
vision of Pathology. 
had not been studied there, but was being in- 
vestigated at the Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station by Dr. Wm. C. Sturgis. As 
this matter touches a great many raisers of as- 
ters, particularly those who have been manur- 
ing highly, I enclose Dr. Sturgis’ reply. 

NEw HAVEN, CT., Sept. 4, 1892. 

Mrs, F. A. MarsuH, LITCHFIELD. 

Dear Madam :—The aster disease which you men- 
tion is probably the same as that which I have been 
studying the last month from all sections of the State. 
The results of my investigations will be published in 
our next Report in January. It can probably becon- 
trolled by liberal applications of lime to the beds in 
the early winter and following summer, and by avoid- 
ing stable or barnyard manure. 

Very truly yours, W. C. STURGIS. 
Howarp E. GATEs, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Lae PO 
CANNA Mrs. F. RoGEers.—A new seedling 
canna called Mrs. F. Rogers is said to be much 


In reply they wrote it 








superior to Madame Crozy, of which it is a seed- 
The petals of the 
flower have a golden band all around on the 


ling and of similar habit. 


edge a quarter of an inch wide instead of the 
narrow yellow edge of the parent variety. It 
received a silver medal at the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society’s exhibition in Boston in 
September. 
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THE LINE OF LAKES. 


The above name has been applied to the Wis- 
consin Central Lines on account of the large 
number of lakes and summer resorts tributary 
to its lines. Among some of the well-known 
summer resorts are Fox Lake, Ill]., Lake Villa, 
Ill., Waukesha, Mukwonago, Cedar Lake, Nee- 
nah, Waupaca, Fifield, Butternut and Ashland, 
Wis. These lakes abound in numerous species 
of fish, such as black bass, rock bass, pickerel, 
pike, perch, muskallonge, while sportsmen will 
find an abundance of game, such as ducks, 
geese, quail, snipe, etc. In the grandeur of her 
scenery, the charming beauty of her rustic land- 
scapes and the rare perfection of her summer 
climate, the State of Wisconsin is acknowledged 
to be without a peer in the Union. Her fame 
as a refreshing retreat for the overheated, care- 
worn inhabitants of the great cities during the 
midsummer months, has extended southward as 
far as the Gulf of Mexico and eastward to the 
Atlantic. ; 

Pamphlets giving valuable information can 
be obtained free upon application to Geo. R. 
Fitcn, G. E. A., Wis. Cen. Lines, New York, 
N. Y., or JAs. C. PonD, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 

—~<— 
HAVE YOU ASTHMA? 

Dr. R. Schiffmann, St. Paul, Minn., will mail a trial 
package of Schiffmann’s Asthma Cure to any sufferer 
who sends his address and names this paper. Never 
fails to give instant relief in worst cases, insures com- 
fortable sleep and cures where others fail. 

~~ > +— 
A NEW IDEA. 


The CASH BUYERS’ UNION, of Chicago, IIl., 
will ship first-class Sewing Machines anywhere, to any- 
one of Vick’s readers, and in any quantity at the lowest 
wholesale *prices, and give the privilege of 10 Days’ 
Free Trial inyourownhome. Any ofour readers who 
may be interested in Sewing Machines, should write to 
them at once for their special Sewing Machine Cata- 
logue No. 101, mentioning Vick’s Magazine. It will be 
sent free to any address. 
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FRUIT AS A Foop.—Very excellent author- 
ity says: ‘Itis a fact that such fruit as the 
apple, the pear and the plum, taken when ripe 
without sugar, diminish the acidity of the stom- 
ach, rather than provoke it. The vegetable 
sauce and juices are converted into alkaline car- 
bonates, which tend to correct acidity. A good 
ripe apple (raw) is one of the easiest of vege- 
table substances for the stomach to deal with, 
the whole process of digestion being complete 
in eighty-five minutes.” In the French hospi- 
tals an apple poultice is applied to inflamed 
eyes. 
food also serve as allayers of inflammation in 


the stomach and other alimentary organs, This | 
is peculiarly true of cranberries and grapes.— 


St. Louts Globe-Democrat. 

a te 

Maude: ‘She is a woman who has suffered 

a great deal for her beliefs.”” Ethel: ‘* Dear 

me! What are her beliefs?’’ Maude: ‘She 

believes that she can wear a No. 3 shoe ona 

No. 6 foot and a 23-inch corset on a 30-inch 
waist.” 


Aman hada donkey for sale, and, hearing 


that a friend wanted to buy one, he sent him 
the following, written on a postal card: ‘ Dear 


D—. If youare looking for an At donkey, 
don’t forget me. Yours, etc., F—.’—LZondon 
Tid- Bit. 
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IMPORTANT TO FLESHY PEOPLE. 


We have noticed a page article in the Boston 
Globe on reducing weight at a very small ex- 
pense. It will pay our readers to send two cent 
stamp for a copy to Stillings Circulating Libra- 
ry, 36 E. Washington Street, Chicago, IIL. 


NOT 


A “Century Plant” 


—though it comes near being. 


GODEYS 


didw’t have to wait 





roo years to 


Blossom 


Did you notice the tasty arrangement of its 


“Black and whites’, its 
clean and fresh leaves, and tts 
STRIKING COLOR ? 
This was in the OCTOBER bud-bursting; 
wait for the November and December 


Bloom. 


Speaking of “ blooming” —the foux SO- 
CIETY LEADERS, beautifully dressed, 
in each of our numbers, will furnish LA- 
DIES some new ideas as to how this may 
be done. 


You cannot but be interested enough to 
enclose stamp for our special proposition 


“Gold-Saved Gold.” 


GODEY PUBLISHING CO., 
21 Park Row, N. Y. City. 


It is probable that such fruits taken as | 
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A “YARD OF POPPIES” 


FREE TO ALL! 


It is an exact reproduction of the Oil Paint- 
ing, showing over 40 Poppies in all their 
attractive Colors. Itisa yardlong,and 
nine inches wide. Price, $1. We give this @’ 
“Yard of Poppies” FREE to all with g, 
the DECEMBER, Holiday Number, of 
INGALLS’ MAGAZINE. Price 25c. @ 
Sold at News Stands or sent by mail. 


INGALLS’ a9" MAGAZINE @ 


AND ART 


Isa Text Book of FANCY WORK, PAINTING, 
ART and HOME DECORATION. Send 25 cts. 
(stamps taken) for this_December, Holiday 
Number, and get the * Yard of Poppies” 
FREE. Address 

J.F. Ingalls, Lynn, Mass., Box H2. 


Pw ee % & ee @ » ® De oe 
@HREWSBURKG@ ZZ 
‘SyToMATeKE T CHUPOX 
** Love's tongue proves dainty ’ 
Bacchus gross in taste,” but not 
even fastidious love could find 


anything gross in the taste of 
Shrewsbury Tomatoketchup. 


The [ndependené 


NEW YORK. 
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A RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY NEWS-: 
PAPER AND REVIEW. 


Undenominational, Unbiased and Unafraid. 


A PAPER FOR CLERGYMEN, SCHOLARS, TEACHERS: 
AND FAMILIES. 





Mt discusses every topic of the day, religious. 
theological, political, literary, sucial, artistic, 
financial and scientific, Its contributed articles 
are by the most eminent writers of the English 
language. 


IF UNACQUAINTED WITH IT, SEND POSTAL. 
CARD REQUST FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One month, . . . . fo.25 | Six months, . . . . $1.50 
Three months,. . . 0.75] Nine months,. . . . 2,25 
four months,. . . . 1.00] One year, . . 3.00 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
P. 0. BOX 2787. NEW YORK. 








FREE. 


Our large 24-page: 
Catalogue, profusely 
illustrated, full of 
information on the 
proper construction 
of Pianos and Organs’ 
We ship on test trial, 
ask no cash in ad— 
vance, sell on instal— 
ments, give greater 
value for the money 
than any other man- 
ufacturer. Send for 
this book at once to 
*) BEETHOVEN ORGAN 

k 00., Washington, N.J. 
oP. O. Box 802. 
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CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER ANE: 
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| THE PUBLISHER BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE} 
Ya a Ce 
| ADVERTISEMENT in Vick’s MaGazine. 
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THE CHIGAGO WEEKLY TIME 


(FOUNDED 1854.) 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE WORLD’S FAIR 





—AND— 


THE GREATEST AND MOST POPULAR EXPONENT OF 
MODERN DEMOCRACY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
AN_AGRICULTURAL AND POLITICAL WEEKLY ALL _IN_ONE. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


New conditions surround the farmer with wider duties. He now, less than for- 
merly, can without reproach disregard his obligation to seek to prepare himself and 
his family for their political as well as their civil duties, and for whatever is essential 
to good, wise citizenhood. 


THE CHIGAGD WEEKLY TIMES REPRESENTS THE PEOPLE. 


No question of national importance—and all political and economic questions of 
moment are national ones—begins in congress. They are canvassed and discussed 
by the people and press, and when they reach congress that body has merely the de- 
tails to consider. THE CHICAGO WEEKLY TIMES has become the recognized 


leader of the great plain people—the bone and sinew of the commonwealth and the 


hope of the American republic. Its editorials are broad, national, eloquent, con- 
vincing, and dignified, and as comprehensive in the subjects treated as are the ques- 
tions of human interest, 

THE CHICAGO WEEKLY TIMES represents all the movements of the day, 
and upon its indorsement hinges, in a large degree, their future, for it is broad in its 
views, liberal in its judgment, and has the best possible means of forming a correct 
one, and knowing its duty to man, the country, progress, and future greatness, is 
lifted above bigotry and narrow mindedness, dares perform it. To it all subscribers 
should turn for enlightenment, encouragement, sympathy, assistance, and the nerve 
to carry out their undertakings. 

In its ranks are to be found the brightest minds in every line. Week by week it 
talks to every subscriber of what is going on, brushes away the dust from the past 
and starlights the coming. It forecasts the future and forewarns against disaster. 
It is a matchless scrap book of knowledge for the farmer, mechanic, lawyer, doctor, 
and all good citizens. 

Without the requirements of wading through pages of irrelevant matter THE 
CHICAGO WEEKLY TIMES gives to its readers the sifted grains of thought, his- 
tory, science, and all at a glance; makes every reader a cosmopolite, and brings the 
entire wealth of the world to his very door. 

It gives more for the money than any other weekly paper in America. It is 
bright, entertaining, and valuable—good for the whole family. 

Its world’s fair news is the most complete and reliable. 

It is a bureau of information for its subscribers, answering anything desired. 

Its agricultural department contains the best from all sources. 

It asks every intelligent man and woman to become a subscriber, because it 
stands up for the rights of the down-trodden, the oppressed, and the weak against 
the strong; being unawed by influence and unbribed by gain, and besides giving the 
best of everything from a literary standpoint, is pledged to religion, liberty, and law. 

Sample copies sent on application. Address TIMES OFFICE, Chicago, Il. 


GOLD WATCHES Everybody who wants | IF YOU WANT 


GIVEN AWAY a Fine Gold Watch 
Work that is pleasant and profitable, send us your ad- 
guaranteed for15yeats dress immediately. We teach menand women how to 




































° ° $s. d 00! reg i av- 

for nothing should send us their | 32) pony co Dek day te 8 cep ocr gh ra eughay 

ment at which they canmakethat amount. Capital un: 

necessary. A trial will cost you nothing. Write today 

R., bB.& B., Newark, N. J. Box 1031 Augusta, Maine. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTTScolD MEDAL, 
The Most Perfect of Pens. 

For 30 Days. Tointroduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS we make this Speetal Offer: Sena 


ing had previous experience, and furnish the employ- 
name and address with stamp. 
and address ¥. 6. ALLEN & CO., 
PARIS, 1878 & 1889. 
STEEL PENS. - 
usa Cabinet Picture, Photograph or any picture of yourself or any member 










of your family, living or dead, and we will make you a CRAYON PORTRAIT 
FREE OF CHARGE, provided you exhibit it to your friends as a sample of our 


work and use your influence in securing us future orders. Place name and 
address on back of picture and it will be returned in perfect order. We make 
any change in picture you wish not interfering with likeness. Refer to any 
bankin Chicago. Address THE CRESCENT CRAYON CO., Opposite New German 
Theatre, CHICAGO, ILL. P.S.—We will forfeit $100 to any one sending us photo 
“N and notreceiving crayon picture FREE as per this offer, This offer is bonafide. 
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After a thorough test by thousands of young men and 
women, covering a period of six years, this book has 
proven the best guide toa handsome business style ci 
writing ever published. Price $1.00, prepaid to any 
part of the world. Money refunded if not as repre 
sented. Circular of commendations, with sample copy 
of the handsome monthly, 7he Western Penman, 
free, A.N. Parmer, Pres. Western Business Col- 
lege Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


“The Best Family Magazine in Existence.” 


Good Housekeeping. 


MONTHLY. 
$2.00 a Year. $1.00 for Six Months. 


Some of the leading features for 1893 are :— 

The Household Market Basket, by Maria Parloa; 
The House Sensible, by E. C. Gardner; The Shop- 
ping Bag, by Helena Rowe; What to Do with My 
Lady’s House, by Mrs. Oliver B. Bunce; Music and 
Melody in the Home, by Edward H. Phelps; A No- 
ble Girlhood, by Mrs. H. Annette Poole, a serial story 
beginning in the number for November, 1892. 

The pages of Goop HousEKEEPING will be enlivened 
and enriched with contributions of prose and verse from 
our large corps of contributors, numbering hundreds of 
the best household writers of our time. 

For our departments of Home Decoration, Sani- 
tation, Household Sewing Room, Sick Room, 
Nursery, Kitchen Table, Pantry, Cupboard, Clos- 
ets, Cozy Corner, Home Correspondence, Notable 
Nothings, Crumbs, Library Leaflets, Fugitive 
Verse, Quiet Hours with the Quick Witted, choice 
supplies have been provided. 

A sample copy of Goop HousEKEEPING will be sent 
free to any address by the publishers, 

CLARK W, BRYAN & CO.,, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Fashion and Fancy. 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE FOR AMER- 
ICAN GENTLEWOMEN. 


NEW YORK and ST. LOUIS. 


Cuts and styles from the best Parisian models specially 

selected with a view to American seasons and climate. 
‘With fashions and fancies both charming and new, 
And yet not so novel as not to be true.” 


Full Size Plates. Large Pages. 
It treats extensively of everything pertaining to 
Furnishing and Decorating the Home, 
Beautifying the Table, Cooking, 
Dinners and Parties, 
Entertainments, Etc. 
In the Literary Department will be found articles upon 
Art, Literature, Science, Biography, and general news, 
with bright stories and poetry, etc., and translations 
from standard French and German authors. 
SPECIAL OFFER.—To readers of this Magazine back 
numbers will be sent on receipt of 10 cents; or three for 
25 cents. Current numbers 30 cents each. Subscription 


price $3.00 a year. 
FASHION AND FANCY, 
$S East 15th St., New York, N. Y. 
Patterns of every style published in Fashion and Fancy 
can be had on applying at office. 
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ue FOR 
ROOM IN TEXAS som: 
BUILDERS, WHERE HOMES CAN BE ACQUIRE] 
CHEAPLY. Send 25 cents in stamps to TEXAS FARM 
AND RancH, Dallas, Texas, for three months’ trial sub- 
scription to the best Weekly Agricultural, Stock and 
Family Journal published in the South, which tells all 
about it, 


How much Butter or Cheese do you make? 
Are you simply producing for the home or the general 
market? 
How many cows have you—one, or ten, or fifty ? 
Are you interested in a Creamery, or Cheese Factory, as 
patron or owner? 
No paper in the dairy line covers the field so well as 


The Dairy World, chicago, ml. 


Subscription price $1.00 perannum. Send for sample 
copy FREE. 

i 

ABY CLOTUES. Reform garments. Outline 


patterns of ‘‘Gertrude Suit,” 15 cents 3 more than 
2,000 sold. Babyhood Pub, Co., 3 Beekman St., N.Y. 


DO YOU KNOW 


That the PERFECTION 


FLOUR BIN & SIEVE 


Combines Sack or Barrel, Sifter 
Pan and Scoop, preserves flour 
from mould and mustiness. 
Keeps out dust, vermin, etc. 
YOU OUGHT to HAVE ONE. 
Ask our agentor your dealer for 
them, if they cannot supply you, 
write to us _ Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


AG 25 lis, $2.50 AGENTS 


50 Ibs. $3.00 
4 to hold ) 499 ibs! $4.00] WANTED 


SHERMAN & BUTLER, 
26&28 W Lake St., B.1 30, Chicago, Ill. 
When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 








































































































ERSONAL.—The beauty of the Romans was largely 
: due to Anointings, and Dr, O. P. Brown’s celebrated 
TISSUE BUILDER, made from a Roman Oil Formula, 
has a wonderful effect on the skin, acting asatonic. It | 
feeds the tissues, fills up wrinkles, plumps the figure, 
beautifies the complexion and hands. Mostskins, hungry 
for nourishment, absorb it as thirsty plants do water. 
Send 10 cents for "sample and Lady’s paper illustrating 
Seven Agesof Woman’s Life. Address, 47 Grand St., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


$50,000 GRAPE VINES 


100 Varieties. Also Small Fruits, Trees, &e. Best 
rooted stock. Genuine, cheap. 2 sample vines mailed for 10c, 
Descriptive price list freee LEWIS ROESOH, Fredonia, N. Y¥. 


os THIS MACHINE $12 
















, TIE RES LE 
fay You can givo this elegant 
He] Machine a thorough test before sending 
—4usone cent. TRIAL FREE, All altachments 
\ free. Every machine warranted 6 years. 
| 2 For catalog, full particulars, etc., cut 
“ this ady. out and send to us to-day. 
“WS ALVAH MPG, CO. , Dept. Adl, Chicago, Ill 


and return it to th 
with 10c silver or 
stamps,and we will 
areas “ak Se ae Ma insert your name 
in our Agents’ Direetory. You will getthousands of Papers, 
(ards, Magazines, Novelties, ete.. from publishers and man- 
ufacturers who want agents. DON’T MISS THIS. Address 


WESTERN MAIL CO. St. Louis, Me 


CURED FREE. A New 
Painless, Certain Cure, 
gives Instant Relief and 
Lasting Cure. I will send 
means of cure (sealed) Free 
by mail to fellow sufferers. 


nothing to sell. Send stamp. Address 
To. BARNES, News Dealer, Marshall,Mich. 


Trial of Dr. Judd’s Electric Belts 
- and Batteries combined. Sent to 
anyone on trial free. Costs noth- 
ing totry them. Will cure you, 
Give size. Agents wanted. 
DR. JUDD, DETROIT, MIcH. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
aSpecialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

TYPEWRITER \e Broadway, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, { 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


FREE (000 WATCHES 




















introduce our Watches 
and Jewelry we will givea Watch FREE, Send your 
address and 2-cent stamp and be convinced. 
Wm. Williams, 121 S. Halsted St. Chicago, Ill 


PRACTICAL GARDEN POINTS, 


BY PRACTICAL PEOPLE. 


COLLECTION OF PAPERS BY PRACTICAL GAR- 

DENERS AND FRUIT GROWERS. ILLUSTRATED 
WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. <A book of great value 
to beginners in gardening and fruit growing. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price, 25 Cents. Address 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 


LADI Ee S If you desire a trans- 
a parent, CLEAR, 
FRESH complexion, FREE from blotch, 
lemish, roughness, coarseness, redness, freck- 
es or pimples use DR. Cc. BELL’S 
AFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION 
WAFERS. These wonderful wafers have 
she effect of enlarging, invigorating, or filling 
out any shrunken, shrivelled or undeveloped 
parts. Price, by mail, $1, 6 Boxes, $5, Depot, 
218 6th Ave., New York, and all Druggists. 


—— 
BEATTY Pianos, Organs, $33 up. Wantagents, 
Cat. free. Dan’l F. Beatty, Wash’ton. N. J. 

Its Cause 


CONSTIPATION 


and Cure 

set forth 

in a booklet, SENT FREE. New Treatment, 

Rational Method. For particulars write UNIVER. 
SITY MEDICAL CO., 75 43d St., Chicago, Ill. 


ROE A SRS SS = EOE SPE EE SR ES ee 
WANTED, Big Prices for dates before 187} 

oO L D co I Ni Send stam: for book worth fortune to you. 
W.E. SKINNER, Broker, BOSTON, MASS. 

prt hace bast Deri vane etal tl Sahel abate Leerelh ioe 


WE LEAD IN LATEST 8TYLES AT LOWEST PRIOF 
CAR DSi BASKETS, LACE EDGE CARDS, Ete. SAMs 
PLES 2. CLINTON BROS,, CLINTONVILLE, CONN, 






























| feet west and four feet north light. 


Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 


OUR GREENHOUSE AND GARDEN. 
AVING completed a conservatory or plant 
room, I think it will meet the require- 


ments of the amateur florist, as both economy | 


and comfort are combined in the design, I here- 
with give the size and expense of building it. 
From the west end of dining room, which is 
18 by 15, we made an opening eight feet long. 
We extended from this opening the plant room 
four feet west, giving four feet south light, eight 
We placed 
three windows to the west and one window on 
north and south side. Each window has two 
sashes, the glass 21 by 32 inches. ‘The roof is 
a shingled hipped roof with a cornice of medi- 
We 
seem to have ample light although a south light 
We shall heat it witha 


um depth finished in plain mouldings. 


would be preferable. 
large air-tight wood stove. 


| dows, over and under them, we placed wooden | 
| blocks, two by four inches, in mortar with the 
addition of building paper between the floors / 
and under the siding and double windows; we | 
think we have our plants secure for the winter, | 


which is usually here all the word implies. 


The expense of building amounted to $32.56. | 
The flowers have been a source of great | 


The bed of por- 
tulaca held its supreme hours from Io o’clock 


pleasure during the summer. 


till 4 p. m., brilliant as cactus bloom, but near 


the shades of evening they were transformed so 


near like rose buds that one would think they 
were lost from the parent stem and fell asleep 
We improved the effect 
of our petunia bed by tying the center one toa 


upon a bed of moss. 


stake after they commenced to bloom, then 
winding cord from the center around outside 
plants to the center again until they all held so 
firmly by the interlaced cord that they did not 
part and leave wide openings to the ground but 
were a shapely mound of mottled flowers rising 
two feet or more in center and descending grad- 
ually to the radiant line of color resting upon 


the grass—the support was soon hidden by the 


rapid growth. ‘Theseeds have, as usual, brought 
Before Jack Frost’s ad- 


vanced guard had left his footprints upon our 


forth exquisite bloom, 


tender plants the lawn was giving new beauties 
every day. Each morning to my chamber came 
the perfume of flowers—sweet as answered 
prayer. 
geraniums from shaded leaves of green and 


The bright coleus and beds of double 


brown lifted their brilliant heads on vigorous 
stems to meet the morning, and the pansies in 
the little plot turn their dew-washed faces to the 
bright warm sun to dry, the Jacqueminots are 
in their last bloom, and, how lovely they are! 
Minneapolis Park, Minn. Ore a 
THE MONON ROUTE. 

The Pullman Vestibuled Car line between 
Chicago, Lafayette, Louisville. Chicago, In- 
dianapolis and Cincinnati. 

The only line serving meals in a regular Din- 
ing Car between Chicago and Cincinnati. 

Ask for tickets via. the “* Monon.”’ 

JAMES BARKER, G. P. Ag’t, Chicago. 


NUS 


ask ‘your dealer for the 8. BE, 
FLOWER i COVINGTON Adjustable 
» Window Flower Stand. 

Take no other. Send forcircular. Address 


8. E. COVINGTON, BELLEFONTAINE, OHIO, 
GUNS Skee SPORTING GOODS 
ee 


catalogue FREE, €: HENBY & OO, No, 21, Box K, CHICAGO, ILL, 








SIGHT READING, PROBLEM SOLVED, 
any instrument, size of arrangement 10x12, 
sent anywhere for 25 cts. U.S. stamps taken, 
A MOST VALUABLE INVENTION, Copy- 
righted. Miss E.Caristrum, Woodhaven,N.¥ 








Between the win- | 
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Consumption Surely Cured. 

To THE FpITOR—Flease inform your 
| readers that I have a positive remedy for 
the above named disease. By its timely use: 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
/manently cured. t shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any one of 
your readers who have consumption if they 
willsend me their express and post office 
address. Respectfully, T. A. Slocum, M.C., 

No. 181 Pearl Street, New York. 









(Registered Trade-Mark.) 
away wrinkles, lines, blemishes. 
ion and youthful bioom. The cure of pim- 


\. ples, blackheads, freckles, tan, sallow- 
\ness, guarantecd. Price, R1, by mail, 


Massage, also massage for bodily devclop- 
os ment, neuralgia, rheumatism: Face 
3 steaming, removal of superfluous hair, &c. 
SYLVAN TOILET CQO., Proprietors, Detroit, Michigan. 
Massageo Facial Soap, for use with Massageo, For beauti- 
fying the complexion. Ry mail, 50e. 





Book, “‘Art of Massage,” sent Free. 


wr WORKSHOPS" 


With outfits of Barnes Wood and Metal 
Working FOOT POWER ee 
Machinery you can successfully = 
compete with Factories that use 1 ge 













steam power, both in quality and profit Nee 
on product. The only complete line of <j eB ‘ 
test twenty years. Send for catalogue. __ \ 
W.F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 


such machines made. Have stood the 
987 Ruby St., Rockford, lils.3 me 





AT © FOLKS © 


using *Anti-Oorpulene Pills” lose 151bs. a 


month. They cause no sickness, contain no poison and never 
fail. Sold by Druggists everywhere or sent by mail, Particu- 
lars (sealed) 4c, WILCOX SPECIFIC CO., Phila, Pa, 


eS ES 4 Sure 
KI D DER'S PASTI LLES Price 35 -Asth me 





* STOWELL & CO. 
u Charlestown, Mass- 








you can reduce your weight 10 to 


FAT FOLK 15 pounds a month without injury 


or starving, at home, by the use of Old Dr. Clarke’s 

Home Treatment. Send for proofs and testimonials 
F. B. CLARKE, M. D., Drawer 183, Chieago, Ill. 

SOS SS SE 


| TO 
ow's"Fortune 
A 
WANTED-—Salesmen; who can easily make $25 to $75 per 
week, selling the Celebrated Pinless Clothes Line or the Fam- 
ous Fountain Ink Eraser; patents recently issued. Sold ONLY 
by salesmen to whom we give EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY. The 
Pinless Clothes Line is the only line ever invented that holds 
clothes without pins—a perfect success. The Fountain Ink 
Eraser is entirely new, will erase ink instantly, and is king 
ofall. On receipt of 50c, will mail sample of either, or sam- 
le of both for $1, with circulars, price-lists and terms. 
phe territory at once. THE PINLESS CLOTHES 
LINE CO., 270 Hermon Street, Worcester, Mass. 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR 


Charm (dime size) with the Lord's Prayer coined in 
Suntec pecan and strung on vise silk Hpbene 
sent freetoany one sending 10 cents for 
samplecopy of The FR E E St. Louis Magazine. 
Aluminum is the wonderful new metal, brightas sil« 
ver, light as wood, strong as steel, will not tarnish. 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo, 


‘“ Vick’s” and ‘* St. Louis’? one year cost. $2.50; the two 
sent for He Address VICK PUBLISHING CO., Rocu- 
ESTER, N. Y. 


A CHARMING LADIES’ PAPER SENT 


THREE MONTHS FREE! 


Tur Laprxs’ Wortp is one of the most attractive and valuable 
papers published for ladies and the family, It has now over 300,000 
subscribers, Each issue comprises twenty or 
more large four-column pages. It is profusely 
and beautifully illustrated, and its contents 
embrace high-class Fiction by the best 
American authors, the choicest Poetry, 
Artistic Needlework, Home Decoration, House- 
keeping, Mother’s, Children’s and Fashion De- 
partments, Hygiene and choice Miscellany, It 
publishes original matter only, and spares no 
expense to peoass the best, Each issue 
is replete with practical hints and useful 
suggestions of the utmost value to every 
lady, in addition to the vast fund of en- 
tertaming reading provided. No intelligent 
household should be without it. To introduce 
this charming a! into thousands of homes 
where it is not already taken, we will send The Ladies” 
World to ay lady Three Months on trial Free, who will 
, send us Six Cents to cover postage and mailing, and help 
pay for this advertisement. We charge you nothing for the paper ; 

the six cents merely covers the expense of sending it to you. Our 
liberal offer presents an cppertasity whereny every lady may secure 
one of the most delightful periodicals published éhree months free. 
AYou cannot afford to miss this opportunity, Address. 

&. H. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place, New York. 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 













MASSACEO 


& Develops, preserves Beauty. Will massaze- 
: Feeds and 
nourishes the skin. Gives a lovely Complex- 


with Manual teaching Parisian Face 


CPTLADY WANTED to manage sale at home of the elegant. 
Sylvan * Toilets.” Terms, Toilet Parlor Plan, and Beauty 


i lt 
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CARNATIONS_ IN WINTER.—A Chestnut Hill 
correspondent suggests that the care of carna- 
tions in the house during the winter, would 
make a good paragraph. He has found them 
troublesome. Possibly of many kinds of plants 
the carnation is the least fitted to be a room 
Few things are so sensitive in regard 
Even florists who 
have carnation houses find a great difference 


plant. 
to an abundance of light. 


between plants grown in old houses where the 
laps in the glass by age make a slight differ- 
ence in the amount of light, and those grown 
in bright clear houses. 
ef the houses are always chosen for carnations. 
Outside of the lack of light there is no other 
trouble more than falls to any other plant.— 
Meehans’ Monthly for October. 


Aes 

AN ENCHANTED ROSE GARDEN.—A Paris 
correspondent thus describes a magnificent rose 
garden in gay Paris: ‘The Baroness de Roth- 
schild’s rose garden at Ferrieres is one of the 


The brightest and best 
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un tows ftom 
Life in Itieiie 
Every one who has drank ff 


it knows that there is 
bounding life in 




















table drink. Like ail other life, this is 
amysterious thing. Men can prepare 
a water containing the same ingre- 
dients (much as they can make an 
artificial flower), but no man can put 
that life in it which kind Nature 
bestows. 

Distinguished chemists declare that 
it takes, in a manufactured water, five 
times the quantity of ingredients to 
accomplish what the natural Saratoga 
Kissingen Water does in relieving and 
preventing Nervousness, Indigestion, 
and all stomach ills. 

For table use it is unequalled. Sold 
only in bottles, and bottled with its 
own life as it flows up through 192 feet 
of solid rock. Get particulars from the 


Saratoga Kissingen Spring Co., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


BLACKBOARDS 


AND 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


IF you want the dest School Desks, the 
best “Aids to School Discipline,’ Slated Paper, 
or any other style of Black Boards, or any other 
“Tools to Work With” in the school-room> 
such as Maps, Globes, Charts or Black Boards, 
the best thing to do is to write the J. B. Mer- 
win School Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo., for 





Special Introductory Prices on these articles. 
This firm furnishes the best goods at the lowest 
prices, and will take pleasure in answering all 
inquiries. Address the 
J. B. MERWIN ScHOoL Suppiy Co., 
1104 Pine Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
We speak from personal knowledge, as we 
have dealt with this firm.—[ Ep. 


Vick’s Hlustrated Monthly Magazine. 


15, 








most beautiful in the world. 
vorable to roses, and the garden is now a fairy- 


This is a year fa- 
like loveliness. It is surrounded by trellis work 
completely covered with climbing roses of every 


hue and of eyery sort. The space is laid out in 


queen of flowers flourishes. ‘The perfume is in- 


toxicating in the evening, and the nightingales 
have found out this enchanted Vale of Cash- 
mere in the environs of Paris.” 

> 


Tuk BIBLE AND SCIENCE.—The Century 


controversy. In the November Century, Pro- 
fessor Charles W. Shields, of Princeton, answers 
the question “ Does the Bible contain Scientific 
Errors ?”’ 
“‘ Literary and textual obscurities there may be 


with an emphatic mo. He says: 

















makes the voung feel as they should. 


Feeling, Debility and Low Vitality. 


lt creates an appetite, removes all poisons and diseases from and tones up the 


system, imparting strength and new life to the whole body. 


and you get the best results. 


plantations and beds, where every variety of the | 


Magazine will take up the Bible and Science | 


arcades, bowers, alleys, great bushes and into | 








ROOT, BARK AND BLOSSOM starts every 
organ of the body performing its proper work; 
driving out all diseases and impurities from the 
system, opening the pores of and giving the skin a 
beautiful, soft and balmy complexion, 
It drives out every ache and pain, exhilarating and # 
making the old feel their youth and ambition again, and 


Ir 1s a Certain, Sars, PosirivE, PERMANENT Cure for 
all diseases of the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, and Blood disorders, 
such as Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Constipation, Lump in the Thr 

+ after Eating, Cold Chills, Flushes of Heat, Fullness and Swelling 
after Meals, Disturbed Sleep, Biliousness, Belching of Wind, Headache, Dizziness, 
Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Rheumatism, Catarrh, Eczema, Tetter, Boils, 
Ulcers, Weak Stomach, Pains in the Back and Limbs, Tired Dragged out Nervous 


It is compounded only from roots of shrubs, barks of trees, and blossoms of 
plants, and is GUARANTEED TO CONTAIN NO INJURIOUS MATTER OF ANY KIND, 

Most remedies are made by adding a Jité/e vegetable or poisonous mineral matter to a 
large quantity of water. In buying Root, Bark and Blossom you don’t pay for water 


upon the surface of Holy Writ, like spots upon 
the sun, or rather like motes in the eye; but 
scientific error in its divine purport would be 
the sun itself extinguished at noon. Such a 
Bible could not live in this epoch.” 

Professor Shield’s article will be followed by 
one in the December Century on ‘ The Effect 
of Scientific Study upon Religious Beliefs.” 


a 
Lady: ‘And how is your master getting on, 


gardener, with the part of your territory he has 
undertaken to keep in order?” Gardener: 
‘Well, ma’am, I can’t say ’ow ’e’s done much 
mischief as yet.’”’—Pck-Me- Up. 

“Dear Father: We are welland happy. The 
baby has grown ever so much, and has a great 





deal more sense than he used to have. Hoping 
the same of you, I remain your daughter, 
Molly.” — Texas Siftings. 














GREAT 
OFFER.) 





No other remedy so safe to take and so good to help you. Just what is needed for any weakness or debility, pe 


full directions for steeping and taking, $1.00. 


to be paid for as soon as you can get the money. 


$100? 








——— 5 
DON’T MISS THIS CHANCE. 





My mother was taken seven years ago with gasping and sigh- 
ing and hashad it ever since, growing worse every year. She 
had a dry cough with it and pains in her left side and breast, 
and was very short of breath. Root, BARK anp BLossom gave 
her strength, stopped her coughing, and helped her in every way, 
and while we had given up all hope, now expect to see her weil. 
Mary E. Harpy, Pelham, N.H. 

Root, Bark AnD Brossom is helping my wife wonderfully, 
She has been troubled for several years with Constipation, and 
was so bad that she had to take pills two and three times a week, 
right along, but finds no use for them now. I am taking the med- 
icme for the same trouble, and it is helping me very much, 
CuesteR Danie xs, Berlin Heights, Erie Co., Ohio. 

Although I have taken only one box of Root, Bark AnD Bros- 
som it has helped me more than all the medicine I ever took. Mrs. 
ALEXANDER ane Paris, Washington Co., Pa. 

When Mrs. Aten ordered her medic’ne she wrote us as follows : 
“Thad Neuralgia last Winter and have never been well since. 
Nothing seems to help me, snd I thought I would try Root, Bark 
AND Biossom, as I would like to feel well again. I am so sore 
through my breast and shoulders that I can hardly get my breath 
at times. I feel all the diseases at times that any one ever had, 
and am afraid I will never be any better.” 

June 17th, 1892, Mr. Jacos H. Corsgen wrote us as follows: 
“¢ T have been suffering wich a terrible pain in my head for sey- 
eral years. The pain is so great as to confine me to my bed for 








FREE 


Sufficient for more than two months use (more than enough to cure in ordinary cases), 


If you have not the money to spare now, write us stating the cace plainly, 
sending ten cents to pay postage, and we will send you at once u full size box 


If you are sick don’t be discouraged, no matter if 
you are told there is no hope, but try this. 
saved others, why not you ? 


Have you a sick friend you think enough of to 
send a dollar to save his or her life # 

If you don’t feel well, don’t wait until you are 
down sick, but send now. 

If you want to Feel Well, Eat Well 
and Sleep Well, Try This. 7 


Address, ROOT, BARK & BLOSSOM, 


NEWARK, N. J. 





{2 Cents a Week Will 


by mail in a plain sealed package, with 


This making the Cost only 12 cents a week. 


It has 
Is your life worth 





WHAT IT HAS DONE FOR OTHERS IT WILL DO FOR YOU. 


days atatime, I have tried several kinds of medicine, and the 
doctors here do me no good, I have to use opium to get any relief 
at all. Send a box of Root, Bark anp Bossom at once.’? > 

July 9th, 1892, Mr. Jacop H. Corsen writes as follows: ‘I J 
received the medicine you sent me, and can say now that it has § 
done me more genuine good than anything else I ever tried. My 
wife is taking it also, as her health has been failing; and she says 
she feels fifty per cent better since using Root, BARK AnD Buos- § 
som. Send another box at once. Jacop H. Corsen, Canton, 
Lewis Co., Missouri.’? 

Marc 23d, 1892, 

Gentlemen : Enclosed is $1.00, Send mea box of Root, BARK 
AnD Buossom, Please give this order your immediate attention, j 
as I am an intense sufferer from Indigestion. R. C. NUNNELLY, 
McKinney, Lincoln Co., Kentucky. } 


May 2lst, 1892. 

Roor, Bark anv Biossom cured me of Indigestion. Re Ce 
Nunne.ty, McKinney, Lincoln Co., Kentucky. 

I have been ailing for a number of years with my stomach and 
back, and my husband has paid out large sums of money to get 
something to help me. My stomach was in a terrible condition. 
Root, BARK AND BLossom has done wonders for me. I eat 
everything now, and enjoy my food and feel perfectly well. 
Mrs. Marrix WEBSTER, Meseryey, Cerro Gordo Co., Iowa. 


Ali of the above and th d 
monials on file at our oMica sue mot other testi: 


Make You Well. : 


ae ik 
aps = 





If you will send us within the next 30 days a photograph or a tintype of 
yourself, or any member of your family, living or dead, we will make you 
one of our finest $25.00 life-size CRAYON PORTRAITS absolutely free of 


HEGRE Ee charge. This offer is made to introduce our artistic portraits in your 
vicinity. Put your name and address back of photo., and send same to Tanquerey Portrait 


Society, 741 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. References: Rev. 
and Express Companies of New York and Brooklyn. 


paret publishers, Banks, 


T. DeWitt Talmadge, all news- 
P. S.—We will 


orfeit $100 to anyone sending us photo, and not receiving crayon picture Free as per this offer. 





» Pat’d by A. G. HULBERT, oe 
23 Wg 
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a5 LAND - OWNERS 


rod. 


SAFE, DURABLE FENCE; ONLY $80 PER MILE. 


save one-half the cost 


avoid dangerous barbs 
t make $200.00 per Cc h 
= (4 en S month and expenses as 
The best local and traveling agents wanted every- 
where. Write at once forcirculars and choice ter- 
ritory; address A. G. Hulbert, Patentee, cfre of 
Ice, Te 904 OLIVE STREET, 
Hielbesh Rrvces Hire CRE Reouils, oO 
Factory Catalogue with 200 engraved designs and 
prices, sent free to any who want fancy iron and_ 
wire work or city, cemetery and farm fences, ete. 
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Rest AMID RURAL SCENES.—The desire of 
rest in declining years comes naturally to al- 
most every man. The idea seems to be insepa- 
rably connected with rural scenes. The para- 
dise to be regained is never within the walls of 
cities. This is true even of the city-born and 
city-bred; and it is doubly true of one reared 
in the country, and when such an one takes up 
with renewed interest the occupations of his 
boyhood he finds, to his surprise, that in addi- 
tion to the flowers or fruit which reward his 
care there is an ideal harvest of associations 
which may make his closing years rich with a 
beauty and a pathos all their own.—Garden 
and Forest. 


ee 

RosE SAW F.iEs.—Insect Life, issued from 
the Division of Entomology of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, has entered upon its 
fifth volume, number 1 of which contains, among 
other matters, an illustrated article by C. V. 
Riley on three saw flies injurious to cultivated 
roses inthe United States. 
ble to the usual saw-fly remedy, viz., spraying 


All these are amena- 


with a mixture of powdered hellebore in water. | 
A wash sufficiently strong for the destruction of 
the larvze may be made by mixing two ounces | 


of hellebore with two or three gallons of water. | 


Hand-picking, particularly of the earliest brood | 
of these insects, will serve to check the later | 


broods. 


. . ® 
The High Speed Family Knitter | 
. ain So ay Will knit a stocking heel and 
in bait | ees toe in ten minutes. Will knit | 
everything required in the 
household from homespun or 
factory, wool or cotton yarns. 
The most practical knitter on the 
market, A child can operate it, 
Strong, Durable, Simple, Rapid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or no pay. 
Agents wanted. For particulars 
and sample work, address, 


J. E. GEARHART, Clearfield, Pa. 
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HEADACH 


Curesin10minutes. Noopiates, Nobadeffects. Big profitsto agents 


We have decided until Jan. 1, 1593, to give away 100 standard 
books by popular authors, to the first 100 persons answer- 
we receive less 
than 100 answers each day, every person answering willgeta 
If we receive more, the 100 books will 
ed each day. 


ing this advertisement each day. Shoul 


book free, postpaid. 


be given to the senders of the first 100 letters receiv: 


POTTER PUBLISHING CO., THE YANKEE BLADE, 86 and 92 Federal Street. Boston, Mass 
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Would youlike to make $250.00 per month 
rom now until spring? Write for particulars 
to-day; allthatis required isa littleVim,Vigor, 
Piuck and Push and you canmakeit, We 
wanta live, wide-awake representative 
either man or woman, in your! ocality to repre- 
sent us and sell by sample, no peddling, our goods 
are newand as staple as flour, and you have the 
chance to establish a permanent business for 
yourself that willpay youhandsomely, 4¢@4ress 
Manufacturers,” P. O. Box 191 
Boston, Mass. 














10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


nyour ownhome. First class Sewing Machines shipped anywhere to anyone 
nany quantity at wholesaJe prices. No money required in advance. 
~WE PAY THE FREIGHT. Latestimprovements. All attachments free. 






as $50 “Arlington” Machine, 19.50 | $60 ‘Kenwood’ Machine, $22.50 
Ee B2855 “Arlington” Machine, $20.50 | #65 “Kenwood” Machine, $24.50 
ES 5 Self Setting Needle, Self Threading Shuttle and Automatic Bobbin Winder. 
lal a We also sell Standard Singer Machines at lowest wholesale prices, $9.50, 
= \25%15.50 and $17.50. Send at once for free catalogue and save money 
ea 753“CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 160 W. Van Buren St., B. 315, Chicago 


To-out-of-door folks 


Recreative 
Information. 


’Tis not the tire that makes the bicycle, nor the sad- 
dle, nor the steel, nor the spokes, nor the bearings, nor 
any other one requisite—’tis the whole—Columbias are 
balanced to the equipoise of successful nicety—All about 
Columbias, illustrated in a book about Columbias, free 
on application to any Columbia agent, or sent by mail 
for two two-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., 221 Columbus 


Ave., Boston. 







CURED FREE. 


Send 5 cents for postage on a free package of Dr. } 6 
STEWART’S QUICK HEADACHE CURE,” by mail ‘N 0 
C. W. DUNCAN, Newark, N. J. ff 19 A fine 14k gold plated watch 
ciN ¢s to every reader of this paper. 
abl Cut this out andsendit to us 
w E with your full name and ad- 
SIZ dress, and we will send you 
one of these elegant, richly 
eweled gold finished watches 
y express for examination, 
\ andif you thinkitis equalin 
. appearance to any 625.00 gold 
+ watch, pay our sample price, 
83.98, and itis yours. Wesend 
with the watch our guaranteo 
that you can returnitat any 
time within one yearif not 
satisfactory, and if you seli 
or cause the sale of six woe 
will give you OneFree. Writo 
at once as we shall send out 
samples for sixty days only, 


« THE NATIGNAL 71’F'G 


& IMPCRTING CO.,- 
334 Dearborn Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


THE YEAR IS COMPLETE. 
Bind Your Magazines at Home. 


We have a quantity of light, strong and handsome 
Binders that will hold twelve numbers in the convenient 
form of a book. Made of the finest material and em- 
bossed with the name of Magazine in gold letters. We 
will send one of these Binders by mail postpaid for 
65 cents. Address all orders 




















was established 

THE YANKEE BLADE 

which is now the oldest 

and most popuiar weekly story 

paper in America. It has 16 pages of in- 

tensely interesting reading, and averages Over & 
million readers every week. The regular subseription 








Price, 35 Cents. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 


How to acquire and retain it. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfiuous Hair; to 
Increase or Reduce Flesh; to Color 
the Hair and Beautify the complex- 
~E ion. A book of interest to every 

E lady. Mailed (sealed) for {OQ cents, 
MADAME LAUTIER, 1% W. 23d5t., N. Y. City. 


Do it yourself. 
G ea Card press $3, Cir- 
} e e cular press$8. Size 
Printin gs for newspaper $44 
| Everything easy, 
printed rules. Send for Catalogue. 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


{ 893% Se OT each roAun OF HAP. gait 


PY-GO-LUCKY, 475 VERSES & RIDDLES, 1 RING, 1 a 
& HOLDER, 2c. GLEN €0., BOX D, NORTH HAV EN, OONN, 















VICK’S MAGAZINE, Rochester, N. Y. 


50c.MADEINA 
MINUTE! If you 
will hang up in the 
P. O., or some public 
2 > Tera place, the two show 
bills that we send, we will give you a 50c. cert., and send it in 
advance with samples and bills. This will trouble you about 
one minute, and then if you want to work on salary at S&@ 
or $100 per month, letus know. We pay inadvance, 


GIANT OXIE CO _103 Willow St., Augusta, Me. 


WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEF HOW 
Jexecre| YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
= 12 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
si Sewing Machine; perfect btn | feli- 
able, finely finished, adapted to light andheavy 
work,with a complete set of the) atest improved 
attachments free. h machine guaranteed for & 
years. Buy direct from our factory,and save dealery 
and agents profit. Send for FRXK CATALOGUE. 
BD MFG. COMPANY, DEP’T 40 CHICAGO, Ile 










